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ICK and I (Polly) had been accu- 
mulating mud on our clothes 
and pessimism in our souls. In 
this ever-golden-summer, etc., 
West, it had rained about half 

oi January. Our roof leaked. The fire- 
wood was so wet that it took about a quart 
of kerosene to a stick. For a tenderfoot 
like me, the roads were too muddy for 


soes0e 


tramping—and it was mercly irritating to 
have such positively heavenly weather for 
about a quarter of the month that we 
couldn’t even consistently hate the climate. 

On the last day of the month, Dick had 
ridden over to the farthest corner of the 
eucalyptus plantation, of which, as a for- 
ester, he is in charge. He had crossed the 
San Pedro arroyo—where Padre Junipero 
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was once going to establish a mission, only 
the excellent (I suppose he was excellent) 
padre didn’t. It sure is “some far,” and 
Dick was tired as a Jap cook on bake-day 
when his cross between a cayuse and a 
pack-burro carried him into the yard, hold- 
ing on by the pommel from weariness. 
(Dick, I mean, not the hoss, was hanging 
onto the pommel, though that beast was 
capable of anything.) 

I’d ridden down to Los Puentes for the 
mail and brought back the “‘canned cow”’ 
and bacon and magazines. Oh, those maga- 
zines! I’m going to have a guimpe just like 
the one on the second page of that fashion 
section, even if we are up here in the Santa 
Lucia foothills! And there was a letter 
from the everlasting old Forest Develop- 
ment Company that Dick makes the money 
for, while the horrid directors just stay in the 
East and draw dividends. The New York 
postmark showed out clearly on the laid 
paper. 

As soon as Dick slid from his horse and 
pulled off his puttees, throwing them, as 
usual, at the abalone-shell soap dish and 
missing it, as usual, he charged on the letter. 

“Ah!” he burbled, with his adorably 
idiotic imitation of Henry Irving, ‘ah, 
b’old! A postmark from New York! Be 
advised, Polly, wife vf me bussum—this 
epistle was in New York—in New York 
but a se’en-night ago, an’ the mark lieth 
not. Bones of San Perro de Nada! It was 
there and it came out here! More light! 
More-r-r-re light!”’ 

He kindled one of those funny little candle 
lanterns and flashed this extra glow on the 
postmark, murmuring “New York! New 
York!” 

Well, that set us going, and honestly it 
was the funniest thing, the way we solemnly 
cake-walked around the oil-clothed table 
in our Japanese-South-Omaha-back woods 
bungalow, singing: 

“In old New York, in old New York—”’ 

Then Dick got tragic again. ‘Polly — he 
groaned, “ 
collars—” 

“Somewhere little children know what 
cut-glass is!’ IT wailed. 

Dick broke into: 


somewhere people are wea. ng 


Remember me to Herald Square 
Tell all the bovs on Forty-second street 
That I will soon be there 
“Great, Richard, old chap. Encore!” he 
shouted, and repeated the lines, not because 


he is thrilled by the consummate and subtle- 
artistry of that part of the lyric, but because 
it’s all he remembers. 

“Polly,” said Dick, of a sudden, ‘‘what 
have we for our feed, to-night?” 

“T don’t know, really,’ I lamented. ‘I’ve 
just gotten back from Los Puentes. But I 
suppose we’li have some more of those 
mussels you got down at the cove, and [ll 
murmur to the Jap of making a tortilla.” 

“Listen, Polly,’ quoth Dick. “We'll 
hike to New York to-night! We’ll dine at 
the West Twelfth Street joint, and then 
we'll go to the theater and after it have a 
caviar sandwich and coffee at Steinovich’s 
on Grand street and watch the Ghetto poets 
and actorines rave in Yiddish. Watch muh, 
O wife of me bussum, watch muh! Only 
thirty-five hundred miles and my new 
aeroplane is on the job.” 

“Ves, let’s,”’ was all I could gasp. Really, 
you'd have laughed for a week if you could 
have seen us two children—and I, a master 
of arts and Dick in charge of three thousand 
acres of trees and an army of Japs. 

We fried some long, thin driblets of flap- 
jack batter in olive oil. There was our 
macaroni. We had, as Dick said, ‘thousands 
of” that soft, nch, California cheese, but 
it didn’t grate up very well for macaroni 
dressing. 

“Flija de todas los angeles,” grinned Dick, 
we are dippy. Why should we grate the 
cheese? What power forceth us to grate 
the cheese? We won’t grate the cheese! 
Proveth that, in the restaurant, Antonio, our 
revered waiter, is going to give the cheese to 
the man with the barber pole tie and the 
poodle dog—so we don’t get any. But this, 
this fair thing, this sublime—alas, wot a 
bathos—this ecstatic CHEESE, child of bliss, 
will be the Roquefort of fame, for dessert.” 

We had soup easily enough—oh, blessed 
enchantment (shall I say “incantation ?’’) 
of tin cans! We had a roast—roast mussels 
and shellfish—mussels and fish—muss— 
but you must guess what we had for fish. 
The entree was a noble dish of prunes 
which, with mental independence, we named 
“sweetbreads.”” For fowl, we used two quail 
which Dick had bagged while on the trek. 

The order in which I’ve given these 
courses seems mixed, does it? Well, you 
just wait. So was the order in which we 
got them! 

Hogo, our Jap “boy,” to whom we didn’t 
trust much of the preparation of the feed, 
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as so much amused by our invasion of the 
kitchen that his dignity actually softened— 
in spots. He as good as forgot his dreams 
of Nirvana—no, that’s either Hindu phi- 
losophy or some sort of patent nerve food. 
But anyway, he forgot whatever it is that 
Jap sages dream of, and smiled a_ little. 
He really made the nicest dish of the feast 
what Dick called the “chief duffer.” In 
Japanese style, he 
broiled a mess of 
small devilfish 
that Dick brought 
up from the cove, 
and they tasted 
like a custard fla- 
vored by an angel 
or a real chef. 

We dressed for 
dinner. Yes, in- 
deed we did. I 
made up a décol- 
leté waist by turn- 
ing in the edges of 
my khaki riding- 
blouse collar, and 
did my hair up 4 
la Marcel de West 
de la Mississippi. 
Dick had only his 
corduroy trousers, 
but he fished up a 
Tuxedo jacket 
and pinned on a 
black silk hand- 
kerchief for tails. He found a collar almost 
without difficulty, and I fashioned him a 
white tie of cheese-cloth, while he made a 
bee-ootiful starched shirt bosom by pasting 
a white handkerchief upon cardboard. 

We tried to chisel, or blast, into the 
Oriental passivity of Hogo that we were 
going to make b’lieve we were dining at 
a New York café, and that he was to play 
the part of Antonio, the smirking little Dago 
waiter, but Hogo merely smiled and said 
“Yessum!”’ as these Jap boys do when they 
don’t know what you’re talking about. 

While Hogo brought on the courses in 
approximately their wrong order$ Dick and 
I leaned our elbows in orthodex restaurant 
manner on the tablecloth (rfiy Fast bureau 
cover) and looked at each otM€r across the 
water-hottle (which had been a com. or 
gard, container of Santa Barbara ripe olives.) 
But our gossip, at least, was the real thing. 
Dick talked of the people we used to see 








Hogo brought on the courses 
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at the actual West Twelfth Street place— 
poor boy, he’s been lonely uphere. They say 
that a marooned woman is lonelier than her 
husband with his distractions. But I’ve 
noticed that, somehow, between my greater 
cat-love of a place where I’m once really 
settled, and my interest in Dick; I get less 
lonely than he does, the gregarious old male! 
That’s just psychology to show you I’m a 
real master of 
arts, even if I do 
wear boots and 


khaki. 


kept them,” chat- 
tered Dick, café- 
wise. ‘‘Here they 
come—the old ar- 
tist and his niece, 
the little model. 
I certainly do like 
to look at her. 
Just see that com- 
plexion and those 
big eyes. And 
Polly, she’s got on 
that brown dress 
again.” 

“Vou look here, 
Dick Burnett,” I 
interrupted him, 
forgetting all 
about our play. 
“Do you mean to 
tell me that you’ve 
been remembering what that girl wore all 
this time we’ve been away from New 
Yorker” 

“Pol-ly!” said himself, and I subsided, 
sheepishly. 

“The old boy who looks like Bismarck 
is here again to-night,”’ said Dick. 

“Where? Oh, yes. And Dick, see that 
man with the monocle. Isn’t he fine-looking. 
I’m sure he’s a duke or something. It’s 
simply, well, piquant—” 

‘““«Piquant’ expresses it exactly!’ breathed 
Dick, without waiting to hear what it 
expressed. 

“You stop! I mean, isn’t it lovely to dine 
in a regular backyard like this!) For the 
novelty of it, of course. Just look up at the 
backwall of that flat-house. As I live, there’s 
some bedding hanging out to air. It’s really 
quite a relief to eat in the open air like this, 
after our stuffy Central Park West apart- 
ments—” 


“Wonder what’s: 
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Polly 


“These little tables among the vines are 
cer’nly the real al fresco compared with 
them dear ol’ luxurious apartmentses,” 
agreed Dick. 

“And isn’t it romantic to pay only forty 
cents for dinner, when we usually have to 
pay five dollars, or anyway, ever so much, 
at the Marquin,” I continued the play. 


(Costly apartments! Novelty of a backyard !! 
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Five dollars!!! 
When we were in 
New York, we 
had forgotten how 
to count up as far 
as to five simul 
taneous dollars!) 

While we sipped 
our café noir, Dick 
yawned luxuri 
ously. ‘‘Well, I 
haven’t seats for 
any show in par 
ticular, but [’m 
flush enough for 
anything. What 
shall it be, ITija 
I forgot; no Span 
ish while we’re in 
New York—what 
show shall it be, 
kiddo? ‘Kidde’ 
harmonizes great 
with our pluto- 
craticapartments, 
eh, what?” 

“Oh, let’s go to 
the Colloria and 
see some vaude Hogo 
ville,” I suggested 
again in the proper both-elbows-on-table 
attitude. 

“Why, Pol-ly, when I’ve plenty of kush? 
Let’s get a box for La Barrymore, or Adams, 
or—”’ 

“But Dick, remember it’s only a make 
b’lieve show that we’re going to see. We can 
conjure up jinks, but I’m afraid that even 
your Shakesperean genius, Mubbin, your—”’ 

“Thanks awf’ly—don’t mention it!” 

“_couldn’t produce such very world- 
thrilling dramar.” 

So we had vaudeville—the most wonderful 
vaudeville—with Hogo, the Jap, all in the 
show. Most of the time he was only 
audience, but when I had sung the latest 
songs I knew—popular in New York just 
two years ago, when we were last there— 


Db 


and when Dick had played the Spanish 
(American) fandango on the unbelievable 
banjo he made out of a cigar box, Hogo so 
far forgot the (undoubted) fact that he is 
a highly-paid secret agent of the Mikado, 
as to sing a tinkly, tankly Japanese song, 
with funny little contortions and certain 
howlingly ludicrous runnings-up-and-down. 
We joined in processional around the 
Morris chair— 
Dick banjoing, 
and I pounding 
a stewpan—al! 
three wailing in 
dirge fashion the 
chorus which it is 
fitting to sing as 
one pounds the 
rubber-like strips 
of abalone-meat: 


Oh, someare redand 
some are black, 
Sut none of them are 

bony. 

When Mubbin gets 
his mussel hook, 
Come along, old aba 
lone! 

Only, Hogo 
made it: 


Summer led, summer 
brat, 

But not ahrem_ is 
hony. 

Whee Mubbly geta 
muggeroo 

Cumarong. oraba- 
rone! 


Our planned slumming tour of the east 
side after the theater was something of a 
fizzle. ‘We tried to persuade Hogo to act 
the part of a Yiddish tailor, talking anarchy 
and sipping Russian tea in a Forsythe street 
speise place, but he seemed, somehow, not 
in entire artistic sympathy with the role, 
while as for giving an imitation of a Dago 
mother with a shawled bambino on_ her 
arm and a basket on her head, scuttling to 
an “Ice-Coal-Wood” basement for “‘fi’-cent 
wort’ coal” it was like Marceline’s playing 
Macbeth. 

We sent the poor Jap “to bed”—which 
means with him, going to his room to study 
English, Middle Berber and the Aesthetics 
of Spinoza and other little domestic topics, 
for half the night. 
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still tingling from our evening in New 
York, Dick and I went out on the porch to 
inge our out-o’-doors beds. We could 
see the major peaks of the Santa Lucias, 
silvery misted in the moonlight. Not a hint 
of rain. Looking down canon Diabolo 
Pequeno, we caught the glitter of the sea 
wyond groves of live-oak, bearded like 
druids—beyond the dark Monterey cypress 
and the miles of Dick’s 
eucalypts. As we 
snuggled into the 
blankets we were both 
very quiet, realizing 
how different from the 
icy night winds that 
were keening through 
the hard streets of 
New York was. this 
breeze from the sea 
that caught up with it 
the scent of the angel’s 
trumpet blossoms. 
“Oh, New York 
isn’t like this—it’s just 
nothing beside — this 
wonderful, wonderful 
moonland. In_ spite 
of mud. I dike that 
coyote’s melancholy 
howl,” I sighed to 
Dick. “And just think 
of what the plump 
policemen would do if 
you tried to take a 
morning plunge in the 
Madison square foun- 
tain as you do in our 
brook !”” 
“Ves, and when I 
think of that stodgy 


old subway crowd, ’m A bee-ootiful shirt bosom pasted on cardboard leaning on my elbow. 


just as glad to have 
gone to New York only in the way we did 
to-night,” added Dick. ‘Good jaunt, eh? 
Afraid we’ve been at it a little too long, 
though. I ought to be up by six. Got to 
ride over to Los Puentes in the morning 
about those eucalyptus botrioides seeds.” 
In the moonlight he looked at his watch 
and exclaimed, “San Dinero! It’s five 
minutes past twelve. Guess we don’t get 
any too long a snooze. Oh, say, Polly, now 
that we've decided how much we prefer the 
Santa Lucias to New York after all, it 
occurs to me that just at this sacred time, 
In Little Bulgaria, the small, fat tenor and 
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the smaller, fatter bass are singing that 
‘caniculi, canicula’ thing. The crowd is 
joining in—” 

“The tourists from Kansas City are 
enthusing. ‘Oh, this is the real New York!” 

Desolated over all we were missing, we 
pictured the plutes just then on exhibition 
at Little Bulgaria. ‘‘There’s the latest Broad- 
way librettist and thesenator from Louisiana 
and probably my 
chief,” sketched Dick. 
“That reminds me— 
speaking of the chief 
—I haven’t opened 
my letter from the 
company. — Probably 
just routine directions ; 
but there might be 
something — special 
from the old man. 
I'll read it now before 
I forget it.” 

I drowsed away as Hh 
he crawled out of his } | 
blanket nest and went ih. 
into the house. When 
I heard him fall over 
a chair I was too 
sleepy to gloat with 
the joyousness  de- 
manded by such a 
hap. He brought the 
letter out to the porch 
to read it in the vivid 
moonlight. 

I woke up at a tiny 
exclamation from him. 
“What is it?” I asked 
dozily, after a while, 
and popped out of 
the blankets a little, 











He was looking across 
the valley interestedly. My question seemed 
to call him out of a reverie. 

“Oh, nothing—and then less!’ he de 
clared and, jamming the letter into a pocket 
of his decrepit dressing-gown, he wriggled 
into his bed. “It wasn’t much of anything,” 
he repeated. “I'll read the letter to you in 
the morning.”” He was so hugely anxious 
to make me believe there was nothing on, 
that I immediately knew there must be 
something. 

“Dick, you give me that letter, right 
away,” I insisted. 

“Go—to—sleep,” he yawned. 


Polly 
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I want to know—”’ 

“Gotosleep,” he droned. 

“You big, provoking stupid,’ I shouted, 
only too ‘-vake. His answer was a snore, 
irritating 'y spurious. 

I threy, “ff my blankets and pounced at 
him—and the letter. He rolled out on the 
other side af, his bed and frisked along the 
porch, waving the letter, till I cornered 
him, though I was panting with laughter. 
He held me away from him, but finally 
granted. .“‘Well, if you musf—crawl into 
bed again and [ll read it to you.” 

When we were settled he went ahead. 

The letter contained an offer from the 
company of the assistant-headship of the 
foreign department, at a salary no larger 
than his present one, considering how we’d 
have todress in the city, but with the chance 
to live in New York. They said they were 
so pleased with his work in the field that 
they would have to leave entirely to him the 
question of which position he should take. 

We were still as two gray, little mice for 
a minute. Then explained Dick, ‘You 
see why I didn’t want to read it to you to 
night. We’ve been thinking so much about 
New York—we might be prejudiced—” 

I said nothing till he drew me out with a 
quiet “Well?” I had been looking over 
the valley and breathing air which seemed 
to come straight from the clear stars. I 
don’t want to appear senti- 
mental—but it did seem just 
that. 

a). ice. i sobbed, “I 
don’t want to leave this—this 


star world, for the stone streets. I don’t 
want—”’ 

He sighed contentedly, but persisted, 
“You're sure you're still willing to get along 
without the music and the friends and—and 
the gas stove ?” 

“Of course I am, silly!” I laughed. 
could laugh by that time. 

“I’m mighty glad,” said Dick, a little 
gravely. ‘Polly, do you know what I was 
thinking when I’d read the letter and was 
doping away over there? It had just struck 
me that New York is three hours’ earlier in 
time, so that when we were talking of its 
being twelve-five in Little Bulgaria it was 
really three-five—and instead of the ‘canicula’ 
song and the crowd in evening clothes, there 
was only a blowsy scrubwoman and a 
greasy porter left there. Butat five minutes 
past three here, Polly—there’ll still be the 
sea and the pines!” 


I like to think of Herald Square, 
But tell all the boys on Forty-second street, 
I’d jus’ as soon not be there! 


he sang—and we cuddled back into our 
blankets with a ‘“‘goo-ood night.” 


But what if the company’s offer had 

included a considerably higher salary ? 
Oh, tell me, have I knocked the West, or 
New York, or both, or neither, in this story, 
take it all in all? I simply can’t 
decide, and Dick won’t tell me 
—the wretch. Or is it Dick 

and I that I’ve knocked? 

Or just Hogo? 




























The Footprirts 


By MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 


Bare is my hut; on every hand 
The burning desert rolls away; 





All round the sun-bleached door, the sand 


Travels o’er rifted clay. 


The clay was soft with welcome rain 
The morn she paused—and passed, 


Leaving my heart to longings vain, 


To hopes too wild to last. 


Happy were I, would but depart 
That memory, so bitter-sweet! 


But in the clay, and on my heart, 





Are prints of little feet. 


Mrs. Dugan’s Husbands 


By Eviis PARKER BUTLER 


AY before yisterday Oi was 
afther sittin’ in me parlor, an’ 
th’ weather that rainy it made 
me downhearted, thinkin’ av me 
first husbind. Many’s th’ toime 

Oi said t’ him, “Mike, dear, put off dyin’ ’til 
th’ weather’s a bit settled,” an’ him that 
careless he wint an’ died whin th’ street 
was all muddy, an’ me new Bzussels carpet 
all tracked up wid th’ mud at th’ funeral, 
an’ him wid no life insurance at all; but a 
hod-carrier all his loife, an’ an ixpinsive 
mahogany-trimmed funeral, whin he moight 
as well hev been a soldier an’ been kilt 
away from home, t’ say nawthin’ av th’ 
pension, an’ th’ papers predictin’ a change 
av weather in no toime at all. Oi was that 
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downhearted thinkin’ av him Oi tuk a wee 
sup out av th’ black bottle. 

Wid that th’ tears run down me face, fer 
nawthin’ reminds me av me second husbind 
loike th’ black bottle does, an’ him so fond 
av it, but that kind excipt whin he was 
droonk. ’Twas a kind hearrt he had, me 
second husbind, but foriver beatin’ me whin 
he was droonk, an’ him droonk from wan 
ind av th’ year ’til th’ next, so ’twas no 
wonder Oi got me divorce. Ah! ’twas a 
sad day whin th’ joodge said, ‘Go awn, 
Mrs. Dugan, ’tis free ye are, an’ may th’ 
Lord have mercy awn yer soul!” Th’ 
thought 2v “£ made me so downhearted Oi 
tuk a wee sup out av th’ black bottle. 
’Tis a sad thing t’ hev three husbinds an’ 
9 
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none av thim awn th’ job, though Oi do 
not blame me first, him bein’ dead; nor me 
second, him bein’ sent away; but th’ third! 
Arrah, th’ third! ’Twu’d hev been a good 
thing had Oi had me third wan first, fer 
then Oi wu’d niver hev had me other two! 
’Twas him run away wid another lady. 
But they be all alike—dyin’ wan day, an’ 
bein’ divorced th’ nixt, an’ runnin’ away 
th’ day afther! An’ me sittin’ there wid a 
letther from me third, sayin’ wu’d Oi tek 
him back an’ all wu’d be forgiven. Wurra, 
Oi was so downhearted Oi tuk a wee sup 
out av th’ black bottle, an’ th’ photygraft 
av me first lookin’ at me reproachful from 
th’ cinter table ivry toime Qi laid eyes awn 
th’ letther av me last. 

Whilst Oi was sittin’ there, day before 
yisterday, in come me husbind before last, 
loike ’twas a reunion av me husbinds an’ 
only him needed t’ complate th’ happy 
family. “How are ye fixed fer husbinds 
this afthernoon?” says he. “Oi’m out av 
thim, thanks be,” says Oi. “Oi was thinkin’ 
mebby ye wu’d tek me back, an’ all will be 
forgiven,” says he. ‘Oi hed not thought 
av it,” says Oi, “fer Oi was thinkin’ av 
takin’ back me last.’”? Wid that he took a 
chair an’ crossed his knees in th’ ould way. 
“Turn about is fair play,’ says he, “Ye 
had th’ last wan last, ’tis only fair t’ have 
th’ wan before th’ last next. They shu’d 
tek turns,” says he. Th’ worrds was such 
a shock t? me Oi tuk a wee sup out av th’ 
black bottle. 

So, whilst Oi was sittin’ there, day before 
yisterday, wid me husbind before last, me eye 
fell awn the photygraft av me first. Says 
Oi t’ me husbind before last, “Do ye 
believe in spirits?” “Well,” says he, “Oi 
don’t mind if Oi have a drop now an’ agin”’; 
an’ wid that he reached his hand fer th’ 
black bottle an’ took a wee sup out av it, 
an’ not t’ be unhospittable, Oi tuk a wee 
sup out av th’ black bottle mesilf. 

“ji was not referrin’ t’ th’ black bottle,” 
says Oi t’ me husbind before last wid 
dignity, “Oi was referrin’ t’ me first husbind. 
Wud ye be willin’ t’ lave th’ sittlemint av 
th’ question av shu’d Oi tek back me last 
or me husbind before last t’ th’ arbitration 
av me first?” “Sure,” says me husbind 
before last, ‘fanny ould thing t’ plaze th’ 
ladies!” Wid that Oi tuk th’ photygraft av 
me first in me hands. ‘Heads or tails?” 
Oi says, with more dignity. “Oij’ll thank 
ye fer heads,” says he, wid pride in his 















tone. ‘Yer welcome,” says Oi, as dignified 
as possible, ‘an’ may Oi thank ye t’ hev 
a wee sup out av th’ black bottle first?” 
So we did. 

So day before yisterday, as Oi said before, 
Oi tuk th’ photygraft av me first in me 
hand to toss t’? see shu’d Oi tek back me 
last or me husbind before last, takin’ at th’ 
same toime a sup out av th’ black bottle. 
‘’Tis fer luck,” Oi says, wid dignity. 
“Toss th’ photygraft,” says he, wid pride. 

Oi say, ’twas day before yisterday whin 
Oi tuk th’ black bottle in me hand t’ toss 
tv? see shud Oi tek back me photygraft or 
tek a wee sup out av th’ toss before last. 

Oi say, twas th’ husbind before last whin 
Oi tuk a wee sup out av th’ day before 
yisterday t’ see shu’d Oi bottle th’ wee sup 
out av th’ photygraft. 

Oi mane, ’twas th’ day before husbind 
whin Oi tuk a wee bottle out av the yisterday 
before last t? see shu’d Oi sup th’ black 
photygraft. 

Oi mane, ’twas th’ bottle before last whin 
Oi tuk a wee photygraft out av th’ husbind 
before yisterday t’ see shu’d Oi blacken 
th’ sup. 

What Oi mane is, Oi supped the photy- 
graft before yisterday t’ see shu’d Oi bottle 
th’ husbind before th’ wee black. 

Qi am sayin, Oi blacked th’ wee husbind 
before 

Qi supped th’ wee photygraft— 

Oi photygraft th’— 

Oi bottled 

Annyhow, Oi done it. Oi tossed wan av 
thim t’ see shu’d Oi tek back wan av thim. 
There was th’ husbind before last. An’ 
there was th’ black bottle. An’ there was 
th’ photygraft. An’ there was th’ last 
husbind. An’ there was th’ day before 
yisterday. An’ there was th’ wee sup. Wan 
av thim Oi tossed. ‘’Tis fer luck,” says Oi, 
takin’ a sup out av wan av thim. “Toss 
it,’ says he, meaning another av thim. So 
Oi done it. 

“Fine!” says he, fer ’twas a fine toss I 
give it. An’ wid that Oi tuk a seat awn 
th’ floor t’ wait till it come down. *Twas a 
perplexication indade! Wan av them Oi 
hed tossed, but which wan ’twas harrd t’ 
decide, fer th’ room was full av thim be 
this toime, an’ none av thim wu’d come 
down. Th’ ceiling was crowded wid thim, 
loike a flock av pigeons, an’ anny wan likely 
t? dhrop anny minute. ”Twas surprisin’, 
th’ toss Oi must hev give, fer whin Oi looked 
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up th’ air was full av six black bottles, an’ 
eight wee sups, an’ twinty-four photygrafts, 
an’ tirty-six day-before-yisterdays, an’ forty- 
forty-sivin husbinds-before-last, an’ wan an’ 
all revolvin’ around an’ around. 

“Sthop!? Oi says t? thim wid dignity, 
but they wu’d not sthop. “Go awn, then!” 
Oj says, an’ awn they wint. ”*Twas not th’ 
photygrafts Oi moinded, ner th’ days-before- 
yisterday, but Oi hed me sinses wid me all 
th’ toime, an’ Oi was not wishin’ fer anny 
av th’ black bottles ner husbinds-before-last 
t’ fall on th’ head av me, so Oi crawled 
underneath th’ sofy wid dignity. 

Whin Oi hed remained there a few hours, 
Oi opened me eyes, an’ th’ atmosphere av 
th’ room was sedate an’ gintle wance more, 
ixcipt fer a few waves av th’ sea that 
agitated th’ floor, an’ a slight rotary motion 
av th’ walls, but by sittin’ awn th’ sofy an 
holdin’ tight t’ th’ cinter table, Oi was able 
t’ avoid fallin’ overboard an’ preserve me 
equal librium. 

“Faith,” Oi says t? me husbind before 
last, “twas a terrible airthquake we’ve been 
I Did th’ toss come heads or tails?” 

“Nayther,” says he. ‘There was a slight 
misconception at th’ momint ye tossed, an’ 
‘twas th’ black bottle ye thrun into th’ air. 
Oi hev waited patiently,” he says, ‘an’ if 
ye are now ready, ye will be so kind as t’ 
toss th’ photygraft.”” 
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At thim words Oi stood up wid all me 
dignity, an’ Oi looked him in th’ eye. 

“Much obliged t’ ye,” says Oi, scornful- 
like, ‘‘but Oi hev tossed wance, an’ Oi sint 
iverything that was not fastened down 
revolvin’ over me head, an’ ’twas but by 
me prisince av moind in gettin’ beneath th’ 
sofy Oi preserved me loife. Oi’ll tek no 
more chances. Oj ll not toss nawthin’, 
though it be a feather. An’ as fer ye,” Oi 
says t’ me husbind before last, ‘’tis great 
assurance ye hev, standin’ there, talkin’ t’ 
me! QOi’ll not tek ye back awn anny terms! 
A nice form av a man ye be,” Oi says, “‘t’ 
stand idle whin a poor woman is in danger 
av her loife, wid th’ air full av black bottles 
an’ husbinds-before-last an’ photygrafts an’ 
days-before-yisterday an’ you not raisin’ a 
hand t’ grab a single wan av thim! Go 
awn away from here! O/7ill hev no more 
husbinds at all, an’ whin worst comes t’ 
worst, Oi’ll protect mesilf loike an honest 
woman an’ crawl under me sofy!”’ 

So me husbind before last wint away day- 
before-yisterday, an’ yisterday Oi wrote 
“No” t’ me last, an’ to-day, Oi hev but me 
first, an’ a good man he was afther all, but 
a mite thoughtless about dyin’ in wet 
weather. But, wurra me! Oi ought not be 
complainin’. If he hed put it off ’til dhry 
weather he might be wid me yet, an’ what 
Oi’d be doin’ wid three husbinds, Oi dunno! 











An Abalone Shell 


By Grace MACGOWAN COOKE 


The sun went down in fog to-night, 
Dropped like a plummet in the bay; 
Only the east was faintly bright, 
While all the west was wide and gray. 


The glories from the sky are stripped, 
The long, smooth breakers meet the land, - 
Foam-stricken, gray-green, sullen lipped; 


I hold the sunset in my hand. 
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Los Angeles—A Sketch 


By HARRISON 


HEN the Editor of the 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
drafted me to write a 
sketch of Los Angeles, he 
did not expect, Iam sure, 
that it would be an adequate treatment of 
the large subject assigned. That result is 
impossible within the limitations of a maga- 
zine article. The most I can do now is to 
smite the elevated here and _ there. 
This imperfect sketch does not purport to 
entire south 
still broader and larger subje bc 


spots 


cover the coast, which is a 


Los Angeles then, and Los Angeles now, 
present a striking contrast. The transfor 
mation in a little more than a quarter of a 
century—twenty-seven years—is the marvel 
of the age in city building. My own obser 
vations cover the period indicated. I made 
my advent upon the scene in July, 1882, 
when the town, then just emerging from 
the pueblo state, had no more than 12,500 
population. The difference between those 
figures and the population figures of 1909 
is more than 300,000. And if I were capable 
of boasting—which possibly I am upon 
occasion and with an adequate effort—I 
would say with one of old: “All of which I 
saw and part of which I was.” 

When President Taft was here very 
recently he said, in expressing his astonish- 
ment and admiration over the marvelous 
expansion of the city in so short a period: 
“You have created a great city in a desert.” 

This may not be literally true, but true it 
is that Los Angeles is situated hard by a 
desert. 
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Los Angeles occupies a favorable geo- 
graphical position on the south Pacific Coast 
with respect to the westbound overland 
trade, to the coming Panama canal, to San 
Francisco and the northern coast, and to 
the islands of the sea and the Orient. 

The local conditions existing at that 
early period were indeed humble and un- 
pretentious as compared with present con- 
ditions. Then we had only the signs and 
the promise of a city. The fulfilment was 
yet to be; and during all the intervening 
that fulfilment has been steadily 
developing. I cannot review or recapitulate 
at length, but any observant reader can 
easily see the difference between a town of 

2,500 population and a city of 318,000, 
which we claim now. It has been the 
steadiest, the most rapid, the most healthful 
expansion of any city of the Union at any 
period. 

I mention a few of the great things 
achieyed during the progressive interval: 

1. The citrus crop (oranges and lemons) 
of the south, including Los Angeles county, 
was worth in the Eastern market not less 
than $30,000,000 in 1908, and the value to 
the growers of the same crop in 1909— 
38,000 carloads—will probably reach 4 
gross value to the growers of $22,000,000; 
worth in the Eastern market at least one- 
third more than that amount. 

Behind this splendid output of the 
peerless fruit of gold, grow about eight 


years 


y 


million more orange trees, old and young, 
waiting to produce still more thousands 
of carloads of this delicious fruit for the 
delectation of millions of consumers 
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yond the Rockies. Yet, with all its pro- 
tiveness, the orange tree is so handsome 
tit might well be cultivated for the sake 
its shape and beauty alone—for the 
lure of its perennial foliage, even were it not 
ible of producing a single pound of fruit. 
And the citrus crop is only one of 
scores of valuable crops which annually 
spring from our fertile soil when stimulated 
life-giving water. The state school 
census for the city and county gives an 
coregate of 88,451 compared with San 
Francisco’s 88,082. The number of reg- 
istered voters in the city alone for the recent 
December election is estimated at 80,000. 
The number of banks is thirty-six, with 
bank clearings estimated at $700,000,000. 
The volume of commerce, as officially re- 
ported, shows a net tonnage of ships entering 
San Pedro harbor of 1,197,980, including 
lumber, ties and piling, aggregating 500,- 
000,000 feet. The oil production of the 
state (substantially all in southern Califor- 
nia) aggregates 56,000,000 barrels, valued 
at $30,800,000. Our chamber of commerce 





has a membership of 2,800. Custom-house 
statistics show the following, among other 
facts: Value of foreign goods, first six 
months of 1909, $804,210. Value of ex- 


ports, domestic and foreign, $198,634. 
Duties on imports, $656,387.41. Expenses 
of collection during the year, $42,005.32. 
\ltogether about 2,400 vessels arrived at 
the different ports in the district, four-fifths 
of which arrived at San Pedro—the rest at 
Redondo and Santa Barbara. 

3. By a popular vote, San Pedro harbor 
has been recently taken into the city, and 
is now the official harbor of Los Angeles. 
Millions have been spent by the government 
upon the outer harbor, and millions more 
are to be voted by Congress and by the 
people of the city for the inner harbor. It 
is a harbor not alone for this city, but for 
the great Southwest. It is to be the entre- 
pot for a vast commerce coming westward 
through the Panama canal—a commerce 


Which the future will surely bring to this 


southern coast. After San Diego, this is the 
lirst port and the first city of importance 
at which ships coming through the canal 

ill touch on their voyages to San Francisco, 
to other northern ports of the Pacific Coast, 
and to the Orient. Going east from here, 
railway freight and passenger trains will 
lind low mountain passes and easy gradients 


across the continent, accompanied by few 
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obstacles in the form of. snow-drifts and 
blockades. In short, they will find an over- 
land route ‘“‘above the fever line and below 
the frost line” —a fact of mighty advantage 
in railway travel and transportation—a fact 
which has already demonstrated its logical 
power in the development of the south 
Pacific Coast. San Pedro harbor is not 
merely a local harbor, but one of national 
importance, which fact Congress has recog- 
nized by making large appropriations for 
its improvement, though not without a 
fierce fight running through years and years 
before it was won. 

4. For good roads our people have 
voted, with confidence, the adequate sum of 
$3,500,000 in bonds; the object being to 
create a comprehensive system of first-class 
public highways—in all, more than three 
hundred. miles in length. The system will 
traverse ‘‘the imperial county” in its entirety; 
its construction is now vigorously under way, 
and will be completed possibly within three 
years—certainly before the date when the 
Panama canal and Owens river aqueduct 
shall have become mighty facts accom- 
plished. ‘These roads will prove to be as 
good an investment, relatively, as will the 
other great public investments touched upon 
in this article. 

5. Among other notable things this 
county has attained the surprising distinction 
of being pronounced “‘therichest in the West.” 
At least, the State Board of Equalization of 
California has placed her in that category, 
and has thus unconsciously paid an eloquent 
tribute to the extent and value of her 
property and resources, even if they did hit 
the taxpayers a sledgehammer blow in doing 
it. According to the official figures of these 
zealous servants of the State, Los Angeles 
county heads the procession in California, 
and also in the chief cities west of and in- 
cluding Cook county, Illinois. That county 
(which includes Chicago) is assessed for 
$580,094,658, while Los Angeles county’s 
last assessment was $585,401,164. This, 
as Josh Billings would say, is ‘‘2-mutch”’; 
but let it go at that, inasmuch as the fact 
of the big assessment gives us a measure 
of distinction among wealthy communities 
throughout all the West which serves as a 
partial compensation for the largely in- 
creased tax bills that we will hereafter have 
to pay under the state board’s ultimatum. 

6. But more important, still larger and 
more far-reaching, is the pending project 
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for acquiring the waters of Owens river and 
bringing them down to the doors of the 
city.* Here is a tremendous physical 
enterprise, striking in scope, conception and 
character, bold in execution, mighty in the 
results it will bring to our waiting and water- 
using people, and destined to return to the 
investors, many times over, the cost of the 
work, great as that cost will be. In voting 
a bond issue in the immense sum of $23,- 
000,000 for this stupendous but necessary 
work, the people of the city showed not 
only great wisdom and profound confidence 
in her future, but they exhibited at the same 
time a degree of nerve never, in my opinion, 
shown by any other community on earth 
of like size, under like conditions and with 
a like environment. The project is to 
bring from the base of Mount Whitney, 
highest of the Sierras, more than two hun- 
dred miles away, a supply of pure mountain 
water right down to the city’s doors— 
traversing the intervening distance through 
rugged mountains, along deep cafions and 
across burning deserts. Everything thus 
far developed in this nervy and notable 
undertaking is propitious. The vast work 
is going on with system and celerity. The 
two chief human factors in the field of the 
Owens river construction are Chief Engineer 
William Mulholland and Lieut. Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee (retired), whose skilful co- 
operation is a guarantee of ultimate success. 
Had this alluring and important subject 
not been so recently and so adequately 
described in these pages, I would here go 
into it at greater length. 

7. The city has a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion that ranks high in intelligence, activity 
in good works and social attainments, and 
in her strong business phalanx are many 
men who are conspicuous as men of large 
affairs and great material achievements. 
Her ‘‘captains of industry”’ show themselves 
worthy of the title. Her people have 
achieved for themselves an honest name at 
home and sweet fame abroad. It is the 
rendezvous, so to speak, for brave men and 
noble women, who grace the places they 
have won in the community. 

Here may be seen marked manifestations 
of civil life in its higher forms—life ex- 
pressed in patriotism, religion and literature, 
in art, music and the drama, and in that 
social, educational and elevating progress 


*A detailed description of this great undertaking appeared 
in SuNsET for December 
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which points surely to a yet higher civili- 
zation—to a state of culture and philosophy 
such as prevailed along the classic shores of 
ancient Greece in her palmy days, and 
which can come only with time and leisure. 

8. But among all her splendid material 
assets, none is so valuable, morally and 
materially, as her possession of that priceless 
boon, industrial freedom. Her hold upon 
that great asset has already proven of in- 
estimable value, and is destined to yield 
vastly greater and more substantial returns 
in the future. We have not yet, it may be, 
entirely thrown off industrial thralldom— 
but we are steadily approaching that mag- 
nificent goal for which brave and free men 
should everywhere contend, until the entire 
country is free in this respect, with the 
right firmly established for every citizen. to 
freely pursue, under the law, any honest 
avocation or employment of his choice, and 
to be protected in that right from disturb- 
ance, menace and maltreatment by the 
whole power of the law. The championship 
by our people of this sound, just and con- 
stitutional doctrine has resulted in con- 
spicuous success. *-The same success, 
relatively, should and must follow such 
advocacy in any and every patriotic com- 
munity in the United States. 

In all these pregnant years of masterful 
progress since 1881, the Los Angeles Times 
claims to have had some hand in the superb 
development of the south—and as it has 
marched ‘‘on and on and on,” it has grown 
from an unpretentious four-page country 
daily to the expanded state in which it is 
now seen—the largest newspaper, according 
to the latest advices, published on the globe. 

Los Angeles was sorry for San Francisco, 
because of the great calamity of 1906. She 
was sorry to the amount of half a million 
dollars. She never rejoiced in the calamity 
of her northern sister nor mocked when her 
fear came; but she is glad now, because of 
the matchless rehabilitation seen in 1909, 
and which her brave and resolute citizens 
are so determinedly working out to a 
glorious consummation under formidable 
difficulties. 

More and more the city is becoming the 
center of capital and business achievement 
where great industrial and other enterprises 
near and far are financed and managed 
for the good of the individual investors 
and for the enrichment of the entire re- 
gion. She has clear-eyed and courageous 
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merchants who cater to a vast and far-flung 
tributary trade, whose arteries are found 
all along the southern seacoast, in pro- 
tected valleys, among rugged mountains, in 
ambitious “villages of the plains,” on big 
ranchos, and in distant mining camps, as 
well as inthe adjacent states and territories, 
and also in New Mexico. Here are located 
great manufactories of heavy machinery 
for use in mining, roadbuilding, farming 
and irrigation—machinery frequently of 
special designs and of unique construction, 
required in the monster work of compelling 
the stubborn hills, as well as the more 
kindly lowlands, to yield up their hidden 
wealth. All such machinery finds a market 
in that growing territory which is directly 
tributary to this commercial capital of the 
ever-expanding Southwest. 

Los Angeles, big with mighty poten- 
tialities, and revealing the sure portents of 
future greatness, is marching onward to her 
brilliant destiny. Her day is still young— 
she is in the very morning of her career. 
She is only just arriving at the door of an 
epoch-making period—only at the door—not 
yet having fairly crossed the threshold. All 
credit be given to those dauntless men who 
laid here the foundations of this metropolis 
of the present and of the future! 

With all these and other conspicuous 
advantages in her favor, the city is destined 
to achieve a great and a famous future. 
Besides the increase of more than 300,000 
in her population since her pueblo days, 
she has made mighty strides in other 
directions. She has now three lines of 
transcontinental railroads, hundreds of miles 
of local roads, both steam and electric, 
many leagues of improved streets, beautiful 
and extensive parks, increasing numbers of 
fine public and business structures, thou- 
sands of comfortable modern homes for the 
average population—which is of an excep- 
tionally high class—besides palaces for the 
rich and great hotels for the traveling public. 
She is a city of schools, colleges and 
churches. She patronizes music, art, and 
the drama, and in her population, intelli- 
gence, culture and hospitality find high 
expression. Los Angeles is, in short, ‘‘on 
the map” in large and luminous characters. 

California is rightly numbered among the 
“lands of the sun,’? and Los Angeles is 
verily “set in the sunset’s heart.” The 
bodies of her favored people are warmed by 
the sun god’s genial rays, and their souls 
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dilated by the perennial and all-pervasive 
solace of the kindly climate, fitting them 
for brave, generous and kindly deeds. They 
abide in what is picturesquely cailed the 
“land of the afternoon.”” Speaking in un- 
varnished English, however, climate con- 
stitutes one of our most valuable assets. 
Here the ‘“‘old, old story,” ever fresh, ever 
new, may be told, and told again, and yet 
again, on almost any day, or night, of the 
whole year in the friendly shelter of the 
orange tree or beneath the passion-vine or 
under the ever-blooming rose, But if, per- 
chance, the sweet and all-absorbing relacione 
should be interrupted now and then—only 
now and then—by a sunless day or an 
inclement night, then refuge may be had 
indoors on the right flank of a small fire 
of matchless mesquite wood brought down 
from the mountains or up from the further 
side of the international boundary line. 
Never a flake of snow falls on the plains 
here and a breath of frost visits these sunlit 
plains and sunkissed slopes only rarely. Out 
of three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year not more than twenty-five or thirty are 
rainy, and there are three hundred days of 
sunshine, most of them of fleckless skies, 
and few of them marked with excessive 
heat. When the mercury rises the moisture 
in the air falls. The winds come mostly 
from 10,000 miles of sea—pure as the 
breath of -heaven and moderate in their 
temperature beyond anything known almost 
on earth. The farmer in this region every- 
where may pursue his occupations three 
hundred and thirty days out of the year if 
he wants to include the Sundays, not only 
without an overcoat, but in his shirt-sleeves, 
and never suffer from the cold. The crops 
reaped from the soil here are of greater 
variety and of greater value than those 
that come from anywhere else. The farmer 
may pick oranges and lemons, grape-fruit, 
guavas, limes, strawberries, cabbage, onions, 
peas, radishes, lettuce, and other fruits and 
vegetables all the year round. The apple 
crop comes all the time from July to No- 
vember, inclusive; apricots, June to August; 
blackberries, June to September; canta- 
loupes, May to October; cherries, May to 
June; currants, the same; figs, July to 
November; grapes, July to January; nec- 
tarines, June to August; olives, December 
to January; pears, July to November; 
peaches, the same; Japanese persimmons, 
November and December; plums and 
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prunes, June to September; pomegranates, 
September to December; quinces, October 
to December; raspberries, June to October; 
melons, May to November. The nut crops 
are gathered in September and October, 
and honey is taken from the hives almost 
any time one desires. 

There are, in this county, 3,799,515 
deciduous fruit trees—nearly half a million 
trees in the walnut and almond orchards. 
Nearly 4,000,000 grapevines flourish in the 
county. There are three hundred and fifty- 
five acres devoted to strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries. The value of the 
deciduous fruit crop runs just a little short 
of $6,000,000, and the nut crops are worth 
$1,784,317. The canned fruits and vege- 
tables that are put up in this county bring 
in a revenue of nearly $500,000. The 
wines sell for $635,280, and the brandies 
for $17,400. The fish of the seas bring a 
revenue of over $300,000, and the dairymen 
get for their product in butter $1,282,325, 
and for cheese $250,125. The live stock 
of Los Angeles is worth $5,404,980. The 
honey from the beehives sells for $50,000, 
and the sugar-beets for $542,400. 

The variety of crops in this county is 
beyond all experience. Besides citrus fruits 
and deciduous fruits, the wheat, barley and 
corn crops fall in value just below $1,500,- 
000. The alfalfa hay-crop and grain-hay 
combined bring the farmers $2,456,810. 

Behold, how impressive the figures are 
which tell of the wealth gathered from the 
soils of Los Angeles county year by year. 
The farmer’s balance-sheet shows a gross 
revenue of $22,255,700. This does not 
include the revenue from the citrus fruit 
crops, which are told of in another place 
in this article. 

There is nothing more delightful in human 
life than rural California, whether we con- 
sider it in the rainy season extending from 
November to April, inclusive, or the dry 
season covering the rest of the year. In the 
spring the air is laden heavily with the 
perfume of orange blossoms from millions 
of trees covering many thousands of acres. 
During the time called winter elsewhere, 
our valleys and slopes are all clad in the 
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brightest green, decked with flowers of 
innumerable hues. Our landscapes are like 
sunrise or sunset skies and vie with the 
rainbow in their variegated loveliness of 
tint. The poppies in myriads covering 
broad acres in single patches lift their 
golden chalices to the sun, and looking 
upon the hillside like a whole countryside 
in a blaze. Where grain farms cover the 
valley, the roads are lined for many weeks 
in the springtime and on into the early 
summer with a rank growth of wild mustard, 
yellow as gold, and stretching for miles in 
an uninterrupted streak of glory over the 
landscape. Even in the desert places—the 
washes—the yucca or Spanish bayonet 
shoots its tall shaft up from the white sands 
in a column as pure as snow. The flowering 
stem of this yucca plant is often ten to 
fifteen feet tall, and from its topmost tip 
almost to its roots, it is clad in myriads of 
these white flowers. 

Los Angeles is ringed around with up- 
lifts of the earth’s surface ranging from 
hills of moderate height to snow-capped 
mountain peaks on which the clouds of the 
summer day rest—over two miles above 
sea-level. The county fronts upon the 
Pacific Ocean, where the league-long rollers 
break in thunder or the wavelets murmur 
in a gentle cadence upon the white sands. 
Everything combines to make rural life in 
this most delightful of all climates not merely 
a pleasant thing but an ecstacy of existence. 

Los Angeles has already made and 
planted unique and striking development 
records, and is destined to make and plant 
yet other telling records, so indelibly written 
on the imperishable tablets of time that 
they will never be swept away by shifting 
fields of ice, nor obliterated by desert sands 
or unleashed cyclones nor destroyed by 
moving accidents of field or flood. She is 
in no danger of perishing by drouth, for 
already we can almost hear the sound of 
the fructifying flow of the Owens river 
aqueduct at our very borders; nor by 
earthquake, pestilence, famine or great 
financial catastrophe. She is here to stay, 


to grow, to expand yet more in solid fact and 
in good fame. 
































Los Angeles Desterday and Today 


This and the following pages, with their contrasting photo- 
graphs of the Past and the Present, show vividly the 
remarkable progress of this city within twenty years—All 
these photographs are protected by copyright, and must 
not be reproduced without permission of the publishers of 
this magazine. 


The panorama from the present site of Elks hall has materially 
changed since 1888. The street at the right is Third street, and the 
church at Third and Hill has been replaced by the Exchange building, 
occupying the center of the lower picture, which shows the city as 
it is today. - 
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This was Main street, looking north from Sixth in 1888. The first 
street on the right is Fifth. The large vacant lot in the right center 
is the old circus grounds, now the site of the Hotel Westminster, one 
of the best known family hotels in Los Angeles. This is now in the 
crowded heart of the city. 


















































From the present site of Elks hall, looking east, Third street is at 
the left. The old church, in the upper photograph, marks the line 
of Broadway, now lined with business blocks in a section which 
contains some of the choicest property in Los Angeles. 













































































Sixth street as it was in 1903, and as it is to-day. A transforma- 
tion in six years scarcely paralleled. Both photographs are lookin 
west from Main street. To-day the Severance block is at the 
right, and in the left foreground is a glimpse of the Central 
building. Beyond is the Grosse building, containing offices of the 
Southern Pacific Company, in the distance is the Story building. 





















































Thirty years intervened between the taking of these photographs 
from a spot on a hill north of First street. In the upper photograph, 
Broadway, now the best retail street of the city, runs from the fence 
in the lower left corner diagonally across the view. To-day the 
range of the camera includes the best business section in Los Angeles. 



























































Fourth street, looking west from Main. During the twenty- 


two years which elapsed between the taking of these two 
photographs, property values increased twelvefold. 












































Fifteen years ago the hills along the north shore of the lake in 
Westlake perk were almost bare. To-day they are occupied by the 
best class of family hotels and private residences. 





















































Look: ig northwest from Third and Grand avenue, with twenty-one 
years between the views. Third street is on the left. The district 
is now devoted to apartment houses and flats. It has been made 
accessible by a tunnel driven through the range of hills separating 
it from the heart of the city. 















































Twenty-one years ago the residence of the late Andrew W. 
Francisco, at Ninth and Figueroa streets, was out in the country. 
In the upper photograph, Ninth street is the lane coming down the 
center. Later, this district was a good residential section. To-day 
it is occupied by apartments and flats. The advance of business 
development will change it still further. 






































The Downey block, shown above, was for many years one of the 
two best business blocks in the city. That was as late as the ’90’s. 
To-day on this site the United States Government is erecting a 
building of granite and sandstone at a cost of $1,250,000. 
























































At the corner of Sixth and Main streets used to be the residence of 
William G. Kerckhoff. In 1902, the Pacific Electric Railway 
Company erected its depot and office building on this site. 
frame structure, into which the cars of the Pacific Electric System 
are run, is the largest office building west of Chicago. 


This steel 












































The old courthouse at 
Los Angeles gave way 
to the handsome struc- 
ture in use to-day, 
which in turn has be- 
come so _ inadequate 
that the county is 
erecting a_ ten-story 
steel frame office build- 
ing at the right of the 
present courthouse. 

































































The colonial flats owned by the Severance family were located at 
Eighth and Broadway, well into the residence district of the city. 
Now that corner is occupied by the immense Hamburger depart- 
ment store, a steel frame building that cost approximately $1,500,000. 
The building faces on Broadway with a frontage on that street of 
two hundred and seventy-eight feet, and a frontage on Eighth street 
of three hundred and thirty feet. 



























































Hazzard’s pavilion was for many years, the chief auditorium of 
southern California. It was a big frame building, looking something 
like a mission and very much like a barn. In 1904, Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Burdette consummated the plan by which the building was 
replaced by the Auditorium, the largest reinforced concrete structure 
in the West, and an assembly place of inestimable value to the city. 









































The Edison Electric 
Company started in a 
frame shed on twenty- 
second between Aubrey 
and Vermont. Its origi- 
nal quarters are shown 
in the upper photograph. 



































The lower photographs 
show the company’s main 
offices and principal dis- 
tributing station. The 
company, capitalized for 
$10,000,000, develops 
power from the Kern 
river and at_ several 
points in the Sierra 
Madre range. Its field 
of operation extends all 
over southern California. 







































































For years a saloon occupied the southeast corner of 
Fifth and Spring streets. Now the Security building 
stands there, the home of the Security Savings bank. 
This transformation was effected in 1905-1906. 
































The southeast corner of Sixth and Broadway appeared as in 
the upper photograph as late as the beginning of 1908. On this 
corner has risen the Walter P. Story building, a modern steel 


frame structure nearing completion. 
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The growth of the equipment of the Los Angeles Times from 
1887 to 1909, as shown in these photographs, has been paral- 
leled by the change in the journal itself. From a provincial 
newspaper of four pages, the Times has expanded until it is 
to-day one of the largest newspapers in the world. 
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Until 1908 the northwest corner of Sixth and Olive streets was 
enclosed by an advertising fence. To-day this corner is occupied by 
the modern steel frame building of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, whose head offices are in Los Angeles. 
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A quaint old German 
church stood for years 
on South Olive street. 
To-day its place is 
occupied by the 
main offices and oper- 
ating department of 
the Home Telephone 
Company. 
























































The southwest corner of Third and Main streets appears in the upper 
photograph as it was about 1886. In the lower photograph the 
camera has been shifted slightly to the right to show the full width 
of the street. The old building was demolished about six years ago 
to provide a site for the Citizens National Bank building, a corner of 
which shows at the left of the lower photograph. All this section is 
business property of the first class. 















































Col. James Howard’s home occupied a lot on the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Main streets until 1896, when the Hotel 
Van Nuys, a thoroughly modern structure, was erected on 
that site. 
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The Hotel Alexandria, one of the most handsomely equipped hotels 
in the West, was built on the site of the frame rookeries shown in 
the center of the upper photograph, one of the important episodes in 
the transformation of Los Angeles. 




















































This is how the cor- 
ner of Spring and 
Second streets iooked 
twenty-five years ago. 
This corner is now 
occupied by the Hotel 
Hollenbeck, known to 
traveling men and 
tourists. From almost 
a country lane, Spring 
street has become a 
crowded thoroughfare. 


















































Where formerly stood the suburban cottage of an old Los Angeles 
physician, on the southeast corner of Seventh and Broadway, now 
stands the Hotel Lankershim, a modern hotel. This land is held at 
as high a valuation as any property in Los Angeles. 
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The home of Isaias W. Hellman, now of San Francisco, formerly 
stood at the corner of Fourth and Main streets. On that property 
now stands the building of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ National 
Bank, of which Mr. Hellman is the president, half surrounded by the 
Isaias W. Hellman building. 
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The William G 
Kerckhoff office build 
ing, an imposing mod- 
ern structure, occupies 
the corner of Sixth 
and Main streets. 
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The old tent depot of 
the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company, 
with the adjoining 
fruit-stand used to be 
where the Kerckhoff 
building now stands. 
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The Lankershim flats at Seventh and Broadway were considered 
about the best flats in the Los Angeles of twenty years ago. The 
ground on which they stood is occupied to-day by the great depart- 
ment store known as Bullock’s in a building erected by E. T. Earl. 
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The Mansfield or 
Hewitt House at 
Fourth and Hill 
streets was for years 
a familiar landmark 
in Los Angeles. That 
corner is now filled by 
the Wright & Callen- 
der building. 
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The building in the 
upper photograph 
originally a residence, 
was occupied for 
many years by under- 
taking establishments. 
In 1903, the building 
shown in the lower 
photograph, now the 
home of the Los An- 
geles Examiner, was 
erected in what is now 
the heart of the best 
retail district in Los 
Angeles. 
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The old Alaska hotel was torn down about five years ago to make 
room for the San Fernando building, owned by Col. J. B. Lanker- 
shim, one of the first reinforced concrete buildings to be erected. In 
this way, as the preceding pages have shown, the magic touch of 
rapid development has wrought changes in Los Angeles; cottages and 
rookeries have given way to commercial palaces of stone and steel. 
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The Whale Tooth 


By Jack LONDON 


*A mate na rawarawa: 
Me bula—na ka ni cava? 
A mate na cegu. 


T was in the early days in Fiji, when 

John Starhurst arose in the mission- 

house at Rewa village and announced 

his intention of carrying the gospel 

throughout all Viti Levu. Now Viti 
Levu means the ‘Great Land,” it being 
the largest island in a group composed of 
nany large islands to say nothing of hun- 
dreds of small ones. Here and there on 
the coasts, living by most precarious tenure, 
was a sprinkling of missionaries, traders, 
beche de mer fishers, and whale-ship desert- 
ers. The smoke of the hot ovens arose under 
their windows, and the bodies of the slain 
were dragged by their doors on the way 
to the feasting. 

Ihe Lotu, or ine Worship, was progressing 
slowly, and often, in crab-like fashion. 
Chiefs, who announced themselves Chris- 
tians and were welcomed into the body of 
the chapel, had a distressing habit of back- 
sliding in order to partake of the flesh of 
some favorite enemy. Eat or be eaten had 
been the law of the land—and eat or be 
eaten promised to remain the law of the 
land for a long time to come. There were 
chiefs, such as Tanoa, Tuiveikoso, and 
Tuikilakila, who had literally eaten hun- 
dreds of their fellow-men. But among these 
gluttons, Ra Undreundre ranked highest. 
Ra Undreundre lived at Takiraki. He kept 
a register of his gustatory exploits. A row 
of stones outside his house marked the 
bodies he had eaten. This row was two 
hundred and thirty paces long, and the 
stones in it numbered eight hundred and 
seventy-two. Each stone represented a 


body. The row of stones might have been 
longer had not Ra Undreundre unfortunately 
received a spear in the small of his back 
in a bush skirmish on Somo Somo and been 


served up on the table of Naungavuli, whose 


FijiAN APHORISM 


mediocre string of stones numbered only 
forty-eight. 

The hard-worked, fever-stricken mission- 
aries stuck doggedly to their task—at times 
despairing and looking forward for some 
special manifestation, some outburst of 
Pentecostal fire that would bring a glorious 
harvest of souls. But cannibal Fiji had 
remained obdurate. The frizzle-headed 
man-eaters were loth to leave their flesh-pots 
so long as the harvest of human carcasses 
was plentiful. Sometimes, when the harvest 
was too plentiful, they imposed on the 
missionaries by letting the word slip out 
that on such a day there would be a killing 
and a barbecue. Promptly the missionaries 
would buy the lives of the victims with stick 
tobacco, fathoms of calico, and quarts of 
trade-beads. Natheless the chiefs drove 
a handsome trade in thus disposing of their 
surplus live meat. Also, they could always 
go out and catch more. 

It was at this juncture that John Starhurst 
valorously proclaimed that he would carry 
the gospel from coast to coast of the Great 
Land, and that he would begin by pene- 
trating the mountain fastnesses of the head- 
waters of the Rewa river. His words were 
received with consternation. The native 
teachers wept softly. His two fellow-mis- 
sionaries strove to dissuade him. The king 
of Rewa warned him that the mountain- 
dwellers would surely kai-kai him—kai-kai 
meaning “‘to eat”—and that he, the king of 
Rewa, having become Lotu, would be put 
to the necessity of going to war with the 
mountain-dwellers. That he could not 
conquer them he was perfectly aware. 
That they might come down the river and 
sack and kai-kai Rewa village he was like- 
wise perfectly aware. But what was he to 
~ #*Death is easy: Of what use is life? To die is rest.” 
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do? If John Starhurst persisted in going 
out and being eaten there would be a war 
that would cost hundreds of lives. 

Later in the day a deputation of Rewa 
chiefs waited upon John Starhurst. He 
heard them patiently, and argued patiently 
with them, though he abated not a whit 
from his purpose. To his fellow-missionaries 
he explained that he was not bent upon 
martyrdom—that the call had come for 
him to carry the gospel into Viti Levu, and 
that he was merely obeying the Lord’s wish. 
To the traders, who came and objected 
most strenuously of all, he said: ‘‘Your 
objections are valueless. They consist 
merely of the damage that may be done 
your businesses. You are interested in 
making money—but I am interested in 
saving souls. The heathen of this dark land 
must be saved.” 

John Starhurst was not a fanatic. He 
would have been the first man to deny the 
imputation. He was eminently sane and 
practical. He said so himself. He was 
sure that his mission would result in good, 
and he had private visions of igniting the 
Pentecostal spark in the souls of the moun- 
taineers and of inaugurating a revival that 
would sweep down out of the mountains 
and across the length and breadth of the 
Great Land from sea to sea, and to the isles 
in the midst of the sea. There were no 
wild lights in his mild gray eyes, but only 
calm resolution and an unfaltering trust in 
the higher power that was guiding him. 

One man only he found who approved of 
his project, and that was Ra Vatu, who 
secretly encouraged him and offered to lend 
him guides to the first foothills. John Star- 
hurst, in turn, was greatly pleased by 
Ra Vatu’s conduct. From = an_ incor- 
rigible heathen, with a heart as _ black 
as his practices, Ra Vatu was _ beginning 
to emanate light. He even spoke of be- 
coming Lotu. ‘True, three years before, he 
had expressed a similar intention, and 
would have entered the church had not 
John Starhurst entered objection to his 
bringing his four wives along with him. Ra 
Vatu had had economic and ethical ob- 
jections to-monogamy. Besides, the mis- 
sionary’s hair-splitting objection had of- 
fended him; and, to prove that he was a 
free agent and a man of honor, he had 
swung his huge war-club over Starhurst’s 
head. Starhurst had escaped by rushing in 
under the club and holding on to him until 


help arrived. But all that was now forgiven 
and forgotten. Ra Vatu was coming into 
the church, not merely as a converted 
heathen, but as a converted polygamist as 
well. He was only waiting, he assured 
Starhurst, until his oldest wife, who was 
very sick, should die. He did not wish to 
hurt her feelings by divorcing her—all of 
which convincingly proved that in some 
mysterious way he had caught the contagion 
of the true Christian spirit. 

John Starhurst journeyed up the sluggish 
Rewa in one of Ra Vatu’s canoes. This 
canoe was to carry him for two days when, 
the head of navigation reached, it would 
return. Far in the distance, lifted into the 
sky, could be seen the great smoky mountains 
that marked the backbone of the Great 
Land. All day John Starhurst gazed at 
them with eager yearning. Sometimes he 
prayed silently. At other times Narau 
joined him in prayer. Narau was a native 
teacher, who for seven years had been Lotu, 
ever since the day he had been saved from 
the hot oven by Dr. James Ellery Brown 
at the trifling expense of one hundred sticks 
of tobacco, two cotton blankets, and a 
large bottle of painkiller. At the last 
moment, after twenty hours of solitary 
supplication and prayer, he had persuaded 
himself that his ears had heard the call to 
go forth with John Starhurst on the mission 
to the mountains. 

“Master, I will surely go with thee,” he 
had announced. “Yet am I sore afraid, and 
my blood is like water, and there is a great 
sinking in my belly. For I know not what 
I may do if danger come.” 

John Starhurst had hailed him with sober 
delight. Truly the Lord was with him thus 
to spur on so broken-spirited a creature as 
Narau. 

“T am indeed wi.hout spirit, the weakest 
of the Lord’s vessels,” Narau explained, the 
first day in the canoe. 

“You should have faith—stronger faith,” 
the missionary chided him. 

“Nay, it is not faith I lack,’ was the 
answer, “but a strong stomach. Yet I was 
not always thus. I was all of a man before 
that day when I watched my tribesmen, 
one by one, go into the hot ovens. Even 
did I see my own brother go into the oven. 
He was not dead—and the oven was very 
hot. Ever he strove to crawl out from 
among the hot stones, and ever they thrust 
him back and heaped hot stones upon him. 







































































After that ne coughed. I know, for I lay 
bound in the sun, hard by, and I heard him 
cough. Wherefore I tremble and start at a 
sound, and my legs are as soft pot and can- 
not even bear me away in flight. It is not 
the fault of my spirit. The fault lies in my 
weak legs,'in my belly that knows strange 
sinkings, and in the blood that turns to 
water in my body.” 

“It is a braver deed for such as you to 
come with me,” the missionary comforted 
him, “than forany other man in all Fiji. You, 
who are most afraid, have shown the least 
fear of the lot—which goes to show, good 
Narau, that a higher power is leading you 
by the hand.” 

Another canoe journeyed up the Rewa 
that day. But it journeyed an hour astern, 
and it took care not to be seen. This canoe 
was also the property of Ra Vatu. In it 
was Erirola, Ra Vatu’s first cousin and 
trusted henchman—and in the small basket 
that never left his hand was a whale tooth. 
It was a magnificent tooth, fully six inches 
long, beautifully proportioned—the ivory 
turned yellow and purple with age. This 
tooth was likewise the property of Ra Vatu 
and, in Fiji, when such a tooth goes forth, 
things usually happen. For this is the virtue 
of the whale tooth: Whoever accepts it 
cannot refuse the request that may accom- 
pany it or follow it. The request may be 
anything from a human life to a tribal 
alliance, and no Fijian is so dead to honor 
as to deny the request when once the tooth 
has been accepted. Sometimes the request 
hangs fire, or the fulfilment is delayed, with 
untoward consequences. Thus it once hap- 
pened with Vakamba, chief of Mba, who 
doomed the. village of Tavau and gave a 
whale tooth to the Nggara chief, with in- 
structions, at a fitting time, to wipe out 
Tavau. Vakamba was absent-minded. 
Later he became reconciled with Tavau, but 
he forgot the whale tooth. Came a day when 
Nggara and his fighting men needed meat 
for their ovens. They remembered the 
tooth and invited the people of Tavau to 
dinner. Twenty-eight of them were served 
Steaming in the huge, long-pig calabashes, 
and the remaining twenty-odd were dis- 
patched in token of fealty to Vakamba, who, 
recovering from his astonishment, made 
the best of it with a right royal appetite. 

High up the Rewa, at the village of a 
chief, Mongondro by name, John Starhurst 
rested at the end of the second day of the 
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journey. In the morning, attended by 
Narau,he expected to start on foot for the 
smoky mountains that were now green and 
velvety with nearness. Mongondro was a 
sweet-tempered, mild-mannered, little, old 
chief, short-sighted and afflicted with ele- 
phantiasis, and no longer inclined toward 
the turbulence of war. He received the 
missionary with warm hospitality, gave him 
food from his own table, and even discussed 
religious matters with him. Mongondro was 
of an inquiring bent of mind, and pleased 
John Starhurst greatly by asking him to 
account for the existence and beginning of 
things. When the missionary had finished 
his summary of the creation according to 
Genesis, he saw that Mongondro was deeply 
affected. The little, old chiéf smoked 
silently for some time. Then he took the 
pipe from his mouth and shook his head 
sadly. 

“It cannot be,” he said. ‘I, Mongondro, 
in my youth, was a good workman with the 
adz. Yet three months did it take me to 
make a canoe—a small canoe, a very small 
canoe. And you say that all this land and 
water was made by one man—” 

“Nay, was made by one God—the only 
true God,” the missionary interrupted. 

“Tt is the same thing,” Mongondro went 
on. ‘That all the land and all the water, 
the trees, and fish, and bush and mountains, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, were made 
in six days— No, no. I tell you that in 
my youth I was an able man, yet did it 
require me three months for one small canoe. 
It is a story to frighten children with; but 
no man can believe it.” 

“T am a man,” the missionary said. 

“True, youarea man. But it is not given 
to my dark understanding to know what 
you believe.” 

“T tell you I do believe that everything 
was made in six days.” 

“So you say, so you say,”’ the old cannibal 
murmured soothingly. 

But after John Starhurst had gone to bed, 
old Mongondro smoked and chuckled over 
the yarn for a long time, until Narau, 
cringing and cowering after the manner of 
a commoner approaching a chief, came in 
to drop veiled hints concerning the inad- 
visability of cooking wandering missionaries. 
Incidentally, he mentioned the British man- 
o’-war expected soon on the coast, and 
dilated at length upon the wonder and 
might of distant England. 
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It was not until after Narau had gone off 
to bed that Erirola crept into the chief’s 
house, and, after diplomatic speech, handed 
the whale tooth to Mongondro. 

The old chief held the tooth in his hands 
for a long time. It was a beautiful tooth 


and he yearned for it. Also, he divined 
the request that must accompany it, and 
he remembered the threats of Narau. Mon- 


gondro himself had had experience with 
British men-o’-war. He had once been a 
visitor in a village, inadvertently 
arriving at the precise moment that the 
shelling began. He never forgot the burst 
of that first shell in the crowded square of 
the village, laying out a score of men, 
women and children, and nearly frightening 
the survivors to death. Then there were 
the succeeding shells that whistled over the 
treetops and over the hilltops, and that 
pursued him for miles and miles through the 
bush. No, no; whale teeth were beautiful, 
but men-o’-war were imperative. His 
mouth watered for the tooth, but he passed 
it back to Erirola with many apologies and 
began a long-winded, symptomatic account 
of his general ill-health and of the progress 
of his elephantiasis. 

In the early dawn, John Starhurst was 
afoot, striding along the bush trail in his 
big leather boots—at his heels the faithful 
Narau, himself at the heels of a naked 
guide lent him by Mongondro to show the 
way to the next village, which was reached 
by midday. Here a new guide showed the 
way to the village that was to be reached 
by nightfall. A mile in the rear plodded 
Irirola, the whale tooth in the basket slung 
on his shoulder. For two days more he 
brought up the missionary’s rear, offering 
the tooth to the village chiefs. But vil- 
lage after village refused the tooth. It 
followed so quickly the missionary’s advent 
that they divined the request that would 
be made and would have none of it. 

They were getting deep into the moun- 
tains, and Erirola took a secret trail, cut in 
ahead of the missionary, and reached the 
stronghold of the Buli of Gatoka. Now, 
the Buli was unaware of John Starhurst’s 
imminent arrival. Also, the tooth 
beautiful—an extraordinary specimen, while 
the coloring of it was of the rarest order. 
The tooth was presented publicly. The 
Buli of Gatoka, seated on his best mat, sur- 
rounded by his chief men, three busy fly- 
brushers at his back, deigned to receive from 
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the hand of his herald the whale tooth 
presented by Ra Vatu and carried into the 
mountains by his cousin, Erirola. A clapping 
of hands went up at the acceptation of the 
present, the assembled headmen, heralds 
and fly-brushers crying aloud in chorus: 

“A! Woi! wot! woi! A! woi! woi! woi!”’ 

“A! tabua levu! woi! woi! A mudua, 
mudua, mudual”’ 

“Soon will come a man—a white man,” 
Frirola began, after the proper pause. ‘‘He 
is a missionary man, and he will come to 
day. Ra Vatu is pleased to desire his boots. 
He wishes to present them to his good 
friend, Mongondro, and it is in his mind to 
send them with the feet along in them, for 
Mongondro is an old man and his teeth are 
not good. Be sure, O Buli, that the feet 
go along in the boots. As for the rest of 
him—it may stop here.” 

The delight in the whale tooth faded out 
of the Buli’s eyes, and he glanced about 
him dubiously. Yet had he already accepted 
the tooth. 

“A little thing like a missionary does not 
matter,” Erirola prompted. 

“No, a little thing like a missionary does 
not matter,” the Buli answered, himself 
again. ‘‘Mongondro shall have the boots. 
Go, you young men, some three or four of 
you, and meet the missionary on the trail. 
Be sure you bring back the boots as well.” 

“It is too late,” said Erirola. ‘Listen! 
He comes now.” 

Breaking through the thicket of brush, 
John Starhurst, with Narau close on his 
heels, strode upon the scene. The famous 
boots, having filled in wading the stream, 
squirted fine jets of water at every step. 
Starhurst looked about him with flashing 
eyes. Upborne by an unwavering trust, un- 
touched ‘by doubt or fear, he exulted in all 
he saw. He knew that since the beginning 
of time he was the first white man ever to 
tread the mountain stronghold of Gatoka. 
The grass houses clung to the steep moun- 
tain side or overhung the rushing Rewa. 
On either side towered a mighty precipice. 
At the best, three hours of sunlight pene 
trated that narrow gorge. No cocoanuts 
nor bananas were to be seen, though dense, 
tropic vegetation overran everything, drip- 
ping in airy festoons from the sheer lips of 
the precipices and running riot in all the 
crannied ledges. At the far end of the gorge 
the Rewa leaped eight hundred feet in 
single span, while the atmosphere of the 


























rock-fortress pulsed to the rhythmic thunder 
of the fall. 

From the Buli’s house, John Starhurst 
saw emerging the Buli and his followers. 

“T bring you good tidings,” was the mis- 
sionary’s greeting. 

“Who has sent you?” the Buli rejoined 
quietly. 

“God.” 

“Tt is a new name in Viti Levu,” the Buli 
grinned. ‘‘Of what islands, villages, or 
passes may he be chief?” 

“He is the chief over all islands, all 
villages, all passes,” John Starhurst an- 
swered solemnly. ‘“‘He is the Lord over 
heaven and earth, and I am come to bring 
His word to you.” 

‘Has He sent whale teeth?” was the inso- 
lent query. 

“No, but more precious than whale teeth 
is the—” : 

“Tt is the custom, between chiefs, to send 
whale teeth,” the Buli interrupted. ‘Your 
chief is either a niggard, or you are a fool, 
to come empty-handed into the mountains. 
Behold a more generous than you is before 
you.” 

So saying, he showed the whale tooth he 
had received from Erirola. 

Narau groaned. 

“It is the whale tooth of Ra Vatu,” he 
whispered to Starhurst. “I know it well. 
Now are we undone.” 

‘A gracious thing,” the missionary 
answered, passing his hand through his long 
heard and adjusting his glasses. “Ra Vatu 
has arranged that we should be well 
rec eived.”’ 

But Narau groaned again, and backed 
away from the heels he had dogged so 
faithfully. 

“Ra Vatu is soon to become Lotu,” Star- 
hurst explained, ‘‘and I have come bringing 
the Lotu to you.” 

“T want none of your Lotu,” said the Bulli 
proudly. “And it is in my mind that you 
will be clubbed this day.” 

The Buli nodded to one of his big moun- 
taineers, who stepped forward, swinging a 
club. Narau bolted into the nearest house, 
seeking to hide among the women and mats; 
but John Starhurst sprang in under the club 
and threw his arms around his executioner’s 
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neck. From this point of vantage he 
proceeded to argue. He was arguing for his 
life, and he knew it; but he was neither 


excited nor afraid. 
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“Tt would be an evil thing for you to kill 
me,” he told the man. ‘I have done you no 
wrong; nor have I done the Buli wrong.” 

His voice was drowned out by the dozen 
savages that surrounded him, but so well 
did he cling to the neck of the one man 
that they dared not strike with their clubs. 
And he continued to cling and to dispute 
for his life with those who clamored for his 


death. 

“JT am John Starhurst,’” he went on 
calmly. “I have labored in Fiji for three 
years. And I have done it for no profit. 


I am here among you for good. Why should 
any man kill me? To kill me will not 
profit any man.” 

The Buli stole a look at the whale tooth. 
He was well paid for the deed. 

The missionary was surrounded by a 
mass of naked savages, all struggling to get 
at him. The death-song, which is the song 
of the oven, was raised, and his expostu- 
lations could no longer be heard. But so 
cunningly did he twine and wreathe his 
body about his captors that the death-blow 
could not be struck. Erirola smiled and the 
Buli grew angry. 

“Away with you!” he cried. “A nice 
story to go back to the coast—a dozen of you 
and one missionary, without weapons, weak 
as a woman, overcoming all of you.” 

“Wait, O Buli,” John Starhurst called 
out from the thick of the scuffle, “‘and I will 
overcome even you. For my weapons are 
Truth and Right, and no man can withstand 
them.” 

“Come to me, then,” the Buli answered, 
“for my weapon is only a poor miserable 
club and, as you say, it cannot withstand 
you.” 

The group separated from him, and John 
Starhurst stood alone, facing the Buli, who 
was leaning on an enormous, knotted war- 
club. 

“Come to me, missionary man, and over- 
come me,” the Buli challenged. 

“Even so will I come to you and overcome 
you,” John Starhurst made answer, first 
wiping his spectacles and settling them 
properly, then beginning his advance. 

The Buli raised the club and waited. 

“In the first place, my death will profit 
you nothing,” began the argument 

“T leave the answer to my club,” was the 
Buli’s reply. 

And to every point he made the same 
reply, at the same time watching the 
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missionary closely in order to forestall 
that cunning run-in under the lifted club. 
Then, and for the first time, John Starhurst 
knew that his death was at hand. He made 
no attempt to run in. Bareheaded, he stood 
in the sun and prayed aloud—the mysterious 
figure of the inevitable white man, who, 
with bible, bullet, or rum-bottle, has con- 
fronted the amazed savage in his every 
stronghold. Even so stood John Starhurst 
in the rock fortress of the Buli of Gatoka. 

“Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” he prayed. ‘O Lord! have mercy 
upon Fiji. Have compassion for Fiji. O 
Jehovah, hear us for His sake, Thy Son, 
whom thou didst give, that through Him all 
men might also become Thy children. 
From Thee we came, and our mind is that 
to Thee we may return. The land is dark, 
O Lord, the land is dark. But Thou art 
mighty to save. Reach out Thy hand, O 
Lord, and save Fiji—poor cannibal Fiji.” 

The Buli grew impatient. 

“Now will I answer thee?” he muttered, 
at the same time swinging his club with 
both hands. 












Narau, hiding among the women and the 
mats, heard the impact of the blow and 
shuddered. Then the death-song arose, and 
he knew his beloved missionary’s body was 
being dragged to the oven as he heard the 
words: 


“Drag me gently. Drag me gently. 
For I am the champion of my land. 
Give thanks! Give thanks! Give 
thanks!” 


Next, a single voice arose out oi the din, 
asking: 

“Where is the brave man?” 

A hundred voices bellowed the answer: 

“Gone to be dragged into the oven and 
cooked.” 

“Where is the coward?” the single voice 
demanded. 

“Gone to report!” the hundred voices 
bellowed back; “Gone to report! Gone to 
report!” 

Narau groaned in anguish of spirit. The 
words of the old song were true. He was 


the coward, and nothing remained to him 
but to go and report. 





Lief Hunter’s Coyote Traps 


By FRANK THUNEN 


HEN a single coyote slyly 
steals from his gregarian 
consorts and  clandes- 
tinely slips through the 
nocturnal darkness into 
your barnyard, he has a purpose. And when 
he deftly erases from the black tablets of 
the night a hazy blot just above the top 
board of the back fence, his purpose is 
accomplished. And the next morning you 
are provoked, for that particular blot is one 


you have been fattening for Thanksgiving, 
lo, these many weeks. 

But when the entire pack raids your fields 
to enjoy an open-air féstival, and afterwards, 
still coldly ungrateful for the temporary 
reprieve from chronic famine, slides in a 
body through the somber night, coyote on 
the surface and young mutton and veal 
underneath, then you are uncharitable, 
indeed, and may even become profane. 
But all this is abstract and discursive. 































































It is of Lief Hunter’s experience with a pack 
of these gaunt marauders in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevadas that this story relates. 
It was an extraordinary winter, when the 
real wolf faced the grim necessity of fighting 
his figurative self from the door. Ordinarily, 
snow was rare, but this winter protracted 
snowstorms alternating with the snappiest 
of fiosty nights left the fields diurnally 
white, and proved to be a severe trial to 
Lief’s cattle. 

The stock had habitually wintered on the 
Table mountain ranch and subsisted solely 
by grazing, without disaster or mishap. 
But this season the cattle were forced to 
nose through the snow for herbage, and 
much of the time even this was impossible 
by reason of the frozen surface. Several 
valuable cows, weakened by stress of 
weather and insufficient food, dragged them- 
selves wearily to the sheltered north side of 
the mountain and lay down never again to 
rise. On several occasions, Lief carried 
fodder afield for the poor creatures whose 
tottering legs had not sufficient strength to 
support their emaciated bodies. 

And there were other agencies at work 
decimating his droves. Game, large and 
small, of fur and of feather, met with serious 
hardship. In the struggle for life many 
wild creatures were driven lower into the 
Sacramento valley where no snow lay—and 
the pack of hungry coyotes that ranged the 
mountain from cafon to cafion was robbed 
of its legitimate prey. Emboldened by 
hunger, one night, the pack surrounded a 
weakling calf and killed it. Then they 
became more daring and waylaid a two-year- 
old steer, killing it also, and stuffing their 
ragged collapsing hides with its warm flesh. 

Lief realized that unless prompt pre- 
ventive measures were taken, very serious 
inroads in the drove would be made. And 
the state offered a bounty of five dollars 
apiece for coyote scalps. Thereupon, war 
was declared. 

On the flat mountain top was a boggy 
area of several acres, wherein grew an 
abundance of tough young scrub, and live- 
oak. Quail in great numbers came here 
to roost, and here, too, came the wily coyote 
to ply his insidious vocation. Of the rugged 
young oaks, Lief conceived the idea of 
contriving a number of spring traps with 
Strong bale-wire snares. So traps he con- 
structed, nearly a dozen, which were scat- 
tered about in the eastern edge of the swamp. 
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The first and second morning after the 
snares had been set, not only were they un- 
disturbed, but Lief failed to find a track in 
the snow. But on the third morning his 
ranch was visited by a lone coyote. Lief 
had started with his shotgun to inspect the 
traps, and found the tracks leading out of 
the pine timber which hugged the rim of 
the mountain’s broad and almost treeless 
top. The coyote had gained the open up- 
land and trotted along its edge a short 
distance. Then the tracks showed that the 
animal had broken into a lope. The reason 
soon became plain when the trapper discov- 
ered fresh snow between the coyote’s meas- 
ured footfalls punctured by smaller padded 
feet. The hungry beast had started a rabbit. 

The trail was new; otherwise it would 
soon have been obliterated by the falling 
flakes, which so filled the air with their 
density that the trees five hundred yards 
distant were obscured. Lief hurried along 
the trail left by the enemies of the wild, 
hoping to get a shot. 

The rabbit made a valiant run, but as the 
rods of its line of retreat were reeled off, its 
leaps fell short. Thedeep,soft snow offered 
a more serious impedance to its frantic leaps 
than to the swift swinging glide of its adroit 
pursuer. And in spite of tactical doubling 
and turning, the fleeing rabbit, exhausted 
and terrorized, was at last borne down in 
an enveloping drift. All that remained to 
tell the tragic finish was a blood-stain and a 
tuft of wool in the trampled snow. The 
tracks of the coyote led on. 

Wisely concluding that further attempt 
to overhaul the coyote would be unavailing, 
Lief turned back. The trail of the animals 
passed the swamp to the east, and had led 
him toward the southern extremity of the 
plateau. He took his bearings and set off 
in a direction west of north. This course, 
he reasoned, would bring him into the 
swamp, where, perchance, a coyote or two 
had been snared overnight. 

The great feathery flakes continued to 
fall in unabated profusion. Not a tree or 
other landmark was visible in any direction. 
Hemmed in by wavering walls of white, 
Lief’s ideas of direction were wholly specu- 
lative. He plodded through the ever-deep- 
ening snow, straining his eyes ahead for the 
first dim outlines of the scrub growth in the 
swamp. 

The lower end of the swamp is not more 
than two miles from the southern rim of 
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the mountain; so Lief was a little surprised, 
after traveling for nearly an hour, that he 
did not come out upon the swamp. He felt 
no alarm, however, but continued on his 
way. He was not conscious at any time of 
having varied his course, and, indeed, he may 
not have—but it did not lead to the swamp. 

Half an hour later he knew that he had 
missed his course and was lost. Even now 
he was interested rather than troubled at 
the unreliability of his judgment. The flat 
top of the plateau was not more than three 
miles in length and two in breadth—he 
could easily get over the rim of the mountain 
top on to the wooded slopes, and once off 
the dreary, featureless face of the plateau, 
he was positive he could recognize his 
surroundings. 

But five or six square miles is a consider- 
able expanse, after all, thought he, turning 
about and staring as far as he could into 
the thick storm. He had no idea as to his 
location, no conception as to direction. If 
he were unlucky enough to stray back to the 
southern bluffs, he would be able to find 
his way, true—but the distance from there 
around the mountain to his cabin was fully 
five miles. It seemed to Lief a profitless 
venture thus to strike out blindly for the 
rim of the mountain. 

He seated himself on a rounded white 
mound, where a point of lava jutted up, 
and tried to adduce some method of deter 
mining to what part of the mountain he had 
strayed. Taking out his watch, he noted 
that his forenoon was already half spent— 
it lacked five minutes to ten o’clock. The 
position of the hands of the watch suggested 
something he had once heard: ‘‘Point the 
hour-hand at the sun; then south is midway 
between the hour-hand and twelve.” For 
an instant he was conscious of a feeling of 
relief, but it was suddenly dissipated. So 
far as he could discern, the sun might then 
be shining down upon his antipodes. The 
seething, whitened air was impervious even 
to the penetrating light of the sun. There 
was not a shimmer of hope giving light to 
indicate its position in the sky. Overhead 
the flakes, varying in shade in proportion 
to distance, from white to black, seemed to 
fall from a void as empty and somber as a 
midnight sky. 

“Most peculiar,” he soliloquized; ‘“‘maybe 
not more than a quarter of a mile from home, 
and no more notion of where it is than if I 
was blind!” 
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A sudden twinge in his thighs, and a 
shivering sensation racing up his spine like 
a dash of cold spray reminded him that 
greater comfort lay in continued motion. He 
arose and started off again, taking a new 
but random course. He had gone but a few 
steps when he stopped again, putting up his 
hand with a listening gesture. He softly, 
planted the foot he held poised for a step, 
and hollowing his hands behind his ears 
he slowly turned his head from side to side, 
seeking to locate some indistinct sound. 
So faintly had it come to him that he was 
not sure on which side of the uncertain line 
between reality and imagination it lay. 
Then, out of the ultra-silence of the snow- 
storm, it came to him again: 

“A-a-a-a-a-r-r-r-ick!”’ the tentative chal- 
lenge of a sleepy frog was borne upon him 
from some distant point ahead and to the 
right. Without hesitation, Lief took up his 
tiresome march in that direction. There, 
he was sure, lay the swamp. 

Lief decided that his errant judgment 
had led him to a point a little west of south 
from the swamp. As he drew nearer he 
could hear with increasing distinctness 
the desultory croaking in the marsh. But 
to his wary benefactor all unwonted sounds 
are indicative of danger and a signal for 
silence. Soon Lief’s muffled footfalls gave 
warning—the croaking ceased, and in a 
moment the scrub growth loomed through 
the storm. 

The man stood for a moment in the edge 
of the swamp, looking about him to assure 
himself of his bearings. In places the low 
growth of oak was borne down by the weight 
of snow. Naturally the trees and everything 
about him looked strange, and he could not 
be positive of the exact point at which he 
had struck the swamp. He was more 
familiar with the easterly side, where he had 
set the snares. He decided to pick his way 
across the intervening marsh and inspect 
the traps. 

There were open puddles of water to be 
avoided and snow-burdened young treetops, 
drooping low, to be pushed aside; but these 
obstacles seemed inconsequential in com 
parison with the open and unobstructed 
desolation he had left behind. 

He stooped beneath a _ snow-thatched 
bower, putting out his left hand to press it 
aside; and the next instant a stout, close- 
trimmed sapling forcibly and suddenly un- 
bent itself, tearing its way through the 
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encroaching branches and bringing down 
upon him a deluge of loosened snow. An 
involuntary grunt escaped the trapper as he 
was violently jerked from his feet with one 
of his own snares cutting into his neck and 
shoulders. 

“T guess I’m on the east side already,” he 
mused, momentarily grateful in the knowl- 
edge. 

The resilient strength of the young oak 
sapling was not sufficient to sustain the 
trapper’s weight; yet only the toes of his 
heavy boot-soles rested upon solid founda- 
tion, and they but lightly. His heels just 
brushed the shallow snow. The fine, tough 
baling-wire cut cruelly under his left arm 
and across his. shoulder-blades and chest. 
His right arm and the gun-barrel alone 
protected his neck from a wicked garrote. 

The entrapped rancher sprang into the 
air with all the energy he could exert from 
his toes; then threw his whole weight upon 
the binding snare. The tree yielded, but 
the snare held. The more he struggled, 
the more fiercely it cut into his flesh through 
his heavy woolen garments. The wire 
slipped readily upon itself to take a firmer 
grip, but stuck fast by virtue of its own 


friction against his every effort to loosen 
the strain of the loop. 

Suspended in the young tree, with the 
slip-knot in the wire out of reach between 


his shoulders, realizing the futility of 
struggling—with his right wrist and arm 
already throbbing with pain as the blood 
pulsed under the strain of the uncom- 
promising wire, and with his neck bent 
painfully awry from the pressure of his gun- 
barrel against his cheek, Lief found himself 
lugubriously weighing his present chances 
with those of a few minutes before. 

Perhaps he could cut the wire with his 
pocket-knife, he thought. But it was in the 
right-side pocket of his trousers, and to 
reach it with his free left hand was a 
physical impossibility. One other possible 
means of escape suggested itself to him—he 
might call forhelp. The hope this suggestion 
offered was little enough, but some neigh- 
boring rancher might, like himself, be 
abroad in the storm, or his voice might 
even reach some acute ear in one of the few 
widely-scattered homes below the timber- 
belt encircling the mountain. 

Painfully Lief filled his lungs for a yell. 
His strictured breath came in a sharp, sting- 
ing wheeze under the powerful strain of the 
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wire. The full vibrant power of his shout 
was pinched out and deprived of its carrying 
quality. His voice sounded strangely weak 
in his own ears, and the trapper despaired 
of its being heard by anyone else. 

Then, for a brief moment, he forgot the 
dull throbbing in his temples, the sharp 
pulsating pain in his wrist and arm, and the 
twinge of his cramped neck muscles—forgot 
his physical anguish as, above the din 
ringing in his ears, he heard an answer to 
his cry—an answer that added desperation 
to his despair. 

“Vip-yip-yi-i-i-i-i-ip!”’ it floated dismally 
over the snow from below the rim-rock. 

Lief thought a score of starved coyotes 
were yelping in eager reply to his cry of 
distress; he believed the entire pack, on 
bootless forage, had mistaken his shout for 
the peremptory summons of a successful 
scout. They would come on swift loping 
feet. He shuddered at the thought of the 
whole hungry pack falling upon him, help- 
less as he was. With sordid interest he 
heard the yelping draw nearer, and wondered 
what the pack would do with him. When 
would his remains be found—if ever? 
Would there be any remains when the 
voracious beasts had finished their work? 
If so, would they leave them hanging in the 
tree, or would the greedy, yapping ghouls 
drag off and devour the last vestige? Most 
likely all that could crowd about him would 
seize upon his dangling legs and rend him. 
In that case the snare would probably be 
broken, but what could that avail him! 
His gun and his clothes would, at least, be 
left to tell the sad tale to his few pitying 
neighbors. 

But he could not resign himself to the 
impending fate—he would not sacrifice his 
body to the sustenance of a bloodthirsty 
pack of mangy coyotes. Again he lurched 
and jerked with all his failing strength, and 
again the tree swayed with his weight, while 
the perverse wire seized a firmer hold. 

Had Lief’s brain not been dulled to real 
phenomena, and stimulated to inconsiderate 
and fanciful pranks by reason of his peril 
and pain, he would rightly have guessed 
that the chorus of yapping issued from a 
single garrulous throat. In fact, it was the 
same coyote he had pursued with sinister 
intent down the length of the plateau. But 
Lief was not in a condition to view the situa- 
tion with circumspection, and he had almost 
given up when the lone coyote skulked into 
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view. With an impudent leer the brute sat 
in the snow and regarded the trapper com- 
posedly. 

Why did the man stand there erect—and 
so still? The coyote seemed to forget its 
fierce appetite in wonderment at the spec- 
tacle—but it was interest, tempered with 
uncertainty which had not yet ripened into 
fear, which held the beast at bay. 

The personality of the coyote of the settle- 
ments is a peculiar admixture of shrewd 
craftiness and arrant cowardice. He knows 
a gun, and respects it. —To an unarmed man 
he will make an exhibition of extreme inso- 
lence, and will mendaciously ignore a shout 
or threatening gesture unless it is backed 
by some badge of ability to execute which he 
recognizes and fears—and yet a tyke one- 
tenth his size will readily put him to in- 
glorious flight. He is seldom guiliy of 
remaining within range of a loaded gun 
long enough to gather in his worthless 
carcass any leaden mementoes of his in- 
discretion, and when he does fall victim, 
it is usually because he has been taken 
unawares with a long-range gun or has 
injudiciously lain down for a brief nap 
in the sunshine of an open hillside. When 

net in the open, if he scents no danger, he 

will put on a false front and try to persuade 
you that, after all, he is only a harmless, 
long-lost and much-wronged dog. Aside 
from the eager stare bestowed upon Lief, 
which boded no good to him, the privileges 
assumed by the beast before him were all 
that a favorite dog could claim. 

Again the helpless man was seized with 
panic. He reached the taut wire over his 
head and reared into the atmosphere, throw- 
ing his weight into the slender loop. Up 
and down he was danced by the withy oak 
like a blackbird on the end of a reed. He 
saw the mud-hen he had lashed to the stalk 
overhead for bait. With slightly parted 
beak and half-closed eye the bird seemed to 
taunt him with his own undoing. He turned 
to the coyote to see the beast sitting com- 
placently on its haunches, grinning hideously 
and sweeping a sector in the loose snow 
with its wagging tail. 
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The coyote met Lief’s stare for a moment; 
then, with slinking motion and drooping 
head, it retreated a few yards in the open. 
Here it sat in the snow and, pointing its 
muzzle to the sky, raised a wavering howl 
for the pack. 

With new terror Lief lunged yet again, 
and again the malignant wire tightened 
about him. 

An answering babel of yelps to the south- 
east and some to westward told of approach- 
ing re-enforcements, and, at the same 
instant, a saner consideration of his problem 
flitted through Lief’s mind. Chiding himself 
aloud through clenched teeth for his 
stupidity, and wincing with pain, he reached 
the lock of his gun with his left hand and 
cocked both hammers. Then, grasping the 
barrels over his head and training the 
muzzle upon the point where the wire en- 
circled the wood, he pulled the triggers with 
his right thumb. 

With a thundering report the charge tore 
through the green wood, and Lief dropped 
to the ground. His legs were numb and 
powerless with cold, and he crumbled in a 
heap in the snow. 

The coyote jumped to its feet and faced 
Lief. With ears cocked forward and every 
muscle tense, it stood ready for instant 
execution what its cunning instinct should 
dictate. Lief threw open the breach of his 
gun, and with cold-stiffened fingers fished 
out of his pocket two loaded cartridges, 
which he fumbled into the chambers, and 
then snapped the breech shut. 

There was something malignant in the 
man’s actions—something ominous and un- 
reliable in the snap of the breech. By the 
time Lief had struggled to his feet, the 
coyote was out of sight in the driving snow 

Retiring from the swamp on the same 
side he had entered, Lief limped stiffly away. 
Abjuring all judgment as to direction, all 
calculation as to distance, he followed a faith- 
ful instinct, directas the flight of a bee, home. 

A few days later, when he had recovered 
from his stiffness, Lief returned to the 
swamp, and found that not another trap 
had been sprung. 
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Forests for the Future 


By T. B. WALKER 


Svery citizen who reads is alive to the fact, that the timber supply of the nation is 
fast disappearing. “‘Save the forests’ is the cry that has resulted in creating vast 
national reserves. But private owners control four-fifths of the nation’s forests, and 
what of them? Shall these owners be allowed to cut and burn and leave the land a 
barren waste? ‘“Most decidedly not,’’ says Mr. Walker, one of the veterans among 
these forest-owners and timber-supply men, and he here outlines his plan for conservation 
and control, a plan of most vital concern to all the country, especially to the West: 


ONSERVATION and reforest- 

ing have been practically impos- 

sible up to the present time. 

Until the recent conservation 

movement began a few years 
ago, there had ‘een neither demand for, 
nor encouragement given to any desire 
expressed by the government or the public 
for conserving the forests, or in providing 
a future timber supply. Under this present 
change of sentiment and attitude towards 
forestry, and as a result of this movement, 
there has been developed a general system 
of forest protection to provide against 
damage by forest fires. This has, to some 
extent, lessened the waste, and with a more 
complete system may, and probably will, 
become a most helpful factor in conservation 
and reforesting. 

Conservative methods of cutting timber 
in the forest reserves is required to whatever 
limited extent cutting is permitted, and 
reforesting for a future growth has at least 
been practiced somewhat. Some of the 
larger lumber firms have applied improved 
methods of cutting and protecting their 
timber, but have not considered it practica- 
ble, desirable or profitable to enter upon 
any complete systematic methods of con- 
servation and reforesting. 


The National Forestry Commission has, 
at much expense, and from a most thorough 
and comprehensive investigation, taken an 
inventory of the present or remaining stock 
of timber, has reviewed and estimated the 
waste of the past, and noted the inevitable 
wasting of the remaining timber supply if 
past methods and conditions are continued. 

Upon a careful and very extended inquiry 
the summary of the waste of our forests in 
the past is expressed by the seemingly extra- 
ordinary statement that “only three hundred 
and twenty feet of lumber has been used 
for every thousand feet that stood in the 
forests.” And had it not been the result of 
a very careful and extended survey, it would 
hardly seem credible that the waste of the 
pine forests in the past has been such that 
less than one-third of the available lumber 
supply has been utilized and two-thirds 
wasted. It is a subject for regret that the 
commission did not extend the investigation 
into determining what facts and conditions 
are responsible for such waste, and how it 
could be avoided and corrected. 

The destruction and waste from forest 
fires is quite fully noted, and the responsi- 
bility for wasteful lumbering coming from 
excessive local taxation of standing timber 
has been taken into account in the reports 
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as a most prominent cause operating to 
denude the forests. But the effect of com- 
petition with the more cheaply produced 
lumber of Canada is in large part over- 
looked, or, at least, not sufficiently con- 
sidered, as perhaps the greatest factor 
responsible for such waste. 

The urgent need for conservation and 
reforesting is fully expressed, but no definite 
method or plan is suggested or outlined 
whereby and through which provisions for 
a future supply could be provided, either by 
the forestry commission or forestry depart- 
ment, nor has any complete plan been out- 
lined by anyone. 

The decision of the supreme court of the 
state of Maine has been, from various sources 
and directions, appealed to as a basis for 
conservation by means of the legal right of 
the public to control the cutting of timber 
so far as prohibiting the cutting of small 
trees when their preservation is necessary 
in protecting the public interests. And this, 
coupled with the assumed right of the 
public to require the lumbermen to clear 
away and burn the limbs and tops is con- 
sidered a most material and important 
feature in conservation. But cutting only 
the large trees witn smaller or inferior trees 
left standing, is only in line with the 
common methods that have been practiced 
by the lumbermen in denuding the forests. 
In all the older lumber regions the upper 
grades have been practically cut, and there 
is now a heavy draft on the remaining 
forests. If now, there is added to this 
process of partial cutting the mandatory 
order of the public to burn the waste from 
the logging operations it will add but com 
paratively little to conservation and nothing 
to reforesting. 

The destruction of the timber by fire, 
either the large or the smaller trees, is not 
caused so much by the limbs and_ tops 
burning as from the accumulation of leaves 
and needles, brush and small trees, that 
accumulate to large extent when fires have 
been prevented for a term of years, and 
the mandatory orders to the lumbermen to 
burn the refuse from the cutting might have 
more effect in killing many of the small trees 
than it would in protecting them. And 
especially will this be true if the protection 
from fire is carried no farther than the patrol 
method that may, and in all probability will, 
result in greater waste and damage by far 
than under former neglect. 


A more complete and thorough system of 
conservation and reforesting must be entered 
upon than could possibly come from any 
attempt at general enforcement of the public 
right to determine the size of trees which 
the lumberman might cut in his logging 
operations, or from the control assumed in 
some of the states within the past year or 
two through enactments requiring the limbs 
and tops to be burned on lands that are 
cut over. 

As one of many requests, the publishers 
of the SUNSET MAGAZINE have asked me to 
prepare this article reviewing the situation, 
and to suggest a plan whereby conservation 
and reforesting might be accomplished. 
And in this attempt there appears so wide a 
margin between the plan that a long practical 
experience and careful study of actual con- 
ditions would suggest, and that coming 
from a more theoretical, political or college 
view, which would more naturally influence 
the general view of the public, that it would 
hardly seem probable that the plan outlined 
would be acceptable to the public generally, 
and particularly by taking into account the 
exceptional and unexplainable prejudice 
which has existed against those engaged in 
the lumber industry. 

But if a careful consideration of the 
subject in detail is given by those more 
particularly interested in forestry, the plan 
outlined will probably appear more prac- 
ticable and satisfactory. And if the facts 
and conditions are properly and to sufficient 
extent laid before the counties, states and 
general government, including the Congress, 
it may result in entering upon a general co- 
operative plan like this, or in modified form. 

Any practical plan must take into account 
the conditions which have been controlling 
factors ,in the wasting and destruction of 
the past before any methods for their re- 
moval, correction or avoidance can_ be 
devised, and the causes of waste removed 
or radically changed. For itis quite certain 
that the same causes in the future, if left to 
operate, will accomplish the same results 
in denuding our forests. 

The apparently sole object sought in 
framing the land laws and the general 
policy of the government, backed by a strong 
public sentiment, has been to so dispose of 
and handle the timber lands that lumber 
should be abundantly and cheaply supplied. 
All other considerations with reference to 
the forests, and the equitable treatment of 
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those engaged in the production of lumber, 
such as is accorded all other industries, have 
been made subservient to and left out of 
account il the assumed necessity for fur- 
nishing cheap lumber as an essential factor 
in the settlement and development of the 
country. The system of land laws and 
regulations and their administration were 
seemingly devised for the purpose of wasting 
the forests as rapidly as possible to accom- 
plish this one purpose of furnishing what 
might be denominated an unreasonably and 
unfairly cheap lumber supply. 

The disposition of timber land was made 
in a discriminating manner, whereby in one 
important general way the lumbermen were 
kept absolutely from being able to supply 
the lumber at low prices—and on the other 
side were compelled to furnish certain grades 
at low prices—conflicting conditions requir- 
ing them to take from the forests in the 
least expensive way possible the grades of 
jumber that would bring higher prices and 
waste the remainder. The general trend of 
these laws and regulations was to prevent 
the lumbermen from securing sufficiently 
large compact tracts of timber to enable 
them to possibly produce lumber at a 
cheap rate, and at the same time to compel 
them to purchase in scattered pieces, whereby 
it became impracticable for any operator 
to secure sufficieatly large compact holdings 
at minimum government prices, and com- 
pelled him to pay greatly increased prices 
for the timber above the government 
minimum received from entrymen. This 
made heavier carrying charges for large 
areas of timber which the lumbermen 
must carry in order to stock a milling-plant 
for a sufficient length of time that he could 
meet the heavy cost of building expensive 
plants and large expenditures for operation 
and carrying the necessary stocks of lumber. 
At the same time, and as a feature of this 
plan, Canadian lumber has been admitted 
free and their lumbermen have been in 
every respect favored by their government. 
By and through this means competition 
on an equal basis was impossible for the 
American lumberman with the discrimi- 
nation against him. 

In pursuance of the general policy to 
maintain low prices, one prominent feature 
has been to provide an over-stock of timber 
to prevent monopoly and control of prices. 
The pine forests have been more rapidly sur- 
veyed and opened for entry beyond the 
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needs of the market, and an excessive supply 
provided by such haste in disposing of so 
nearly the whole timber supply. Through 
this impolitic manner of directing every 
public measure towards the one object of 
cheap lumber, the forests have been trans- 
ferred to private ownership. Four-fifths 
are so held, and one-fifth subject to gov- 
ernment control. One-half of the original 
supply has been denuded and wasted, leaving 
four-tenths of the original supply now in 
private hands, and only one-tenth in the 
hands of the government, mostly in the forest 
reserves, and mosily difficult of access. 

This fact changes the conditions largely 
from a question of government control to 
that of private ownership. But this private 
ownership now meets a demand for and 
recognizes a necessity for conservation while 
inheriting conditions which render it im- 
possible or entirely impracticable to any- 
thing more than a limited and insufficient 
extent. 

These inherited conditions, the higher 
priced timber, and the low price of common 
lumber, free trade with Canada, excessive 
timber supply, scattered ownership, the 
prejudice against the lumber industry— 
particularly against large compact holdings, 
excessive unjust method of local taxation, 
coupled with the impracticable, incorrect, 
theoretical views of the public in reference 
to the rights, needs and interests of the lum- 
bermen in supplying the public with lumber 
upon such prices and conditions demanded 
by the public—all makes a most complicated 
and apparently unsolvable problem. 

But conservation and reproduction of 
timber can be so extensively carried on that 
it will supply the demands of the future to 
reasonable extent, and at prices that will 
not be prohibitive or very excessive. This 
will depend primarily upon the question of 
the government and the public generally 
coming to understand these problems that 
underlie conservation and reforesting to that 
extent that such necessary co-operation will 
be given that will make it possible and 
practicable to provide a reasonable lumber 
supply for future generations as well as for 
the present. 

Any successful plan must involve co-op- 
eration between the public generally, in- 
cluding the general government, the timber 
states and counties, and the timber land- 
owners, or at least those engaged in the 
production of lumber. 
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As a measure of the relative value and 
interest of the public compared to that of 
the timber land-owners, the forestry depart- 
ment of California issues a folder calling 
the attention of the people of the state to 
the necessity for protection and conservation, 
from which note the following: 


California has one hundred and sixty billion feet 
of standing timber, even now worth $400,000,000 as 
a resource. 

If manufactured and sold, even at present lumber 
prices, it would bring $2,500,000,000 into the 
state for labor and supplies. ; 

California sells over $20,000,000 worth of lumber 
a year. Of this $14,000,000 is received by em- 
ployees who put it into local circulation. 

\bout a billion feet is destroyed by fire in Cali- 
fornia every year. If manufactured it would bring 
in $15, : 

On every thousand feet burned the stumpage 
owner loses at least $3, but the community loses $8 
in wages. 


If in continuance of this estimate of value 
a plan for conservation shall be entered 
upon whereby in every forty or fifty years 
an amount of timber in quantity equal to 
this and in value much greater, shall be 
preduced,and the proceeds distributed among 
the people, it will indicate still farther the 
enormous value of the standing timber when 
handled by conservative methods. And 
looking further into the future, consider a 
conservation plan, thoroughly established, 
whereby each forty or fifty years an amount 
more than equal in quantity and much 
greater in value shall be produced, not only 
for the benefit of California, but of the 
greatest interest to all the country in the 
creating of a lumber supply and the devel- 
opment of a permanent industry. 

And when such facts and figures are 
applied as an asset to the other timber states, 
it foots up into untold billions of value for 
future generations. Conservation can be 
made practicable only by handling the 
timber on a sufficiently large scale to 
warrant the heavy expenditures for a com- 
plete milling plant sufficiently large to make 
the production of lumber economical and 
conservative, and which must be supplied 
with an area of timber large enough to last 
for one cutting for forty or fifty years. 
This tract should contain so much more 
timber than will be necessary to furnish 
logs for the first cutting, that a considerable 
fractional part can be left of the smaller 
and medium’ trees to equal thirty or forty 
per cent of the standing timber to be left 








for future growth. This, when added to the 
new and cultivated growth, will make, in the 
course of the forty or fifty years, an amount 
of timber for a second round of cutting 
equal to, or greater than, the original stock. 

This will involve a very great expense to 
protect the timber—large and small—and 
also to protect and cultivate a new growth 
of small trees to that extent that it will 
multiply several times the number of thrifty 
growing trees at the end of a comparatively 
few years. To do this it will be necessary 
to enter upon an expensive and extended 
system of forest protection against damage 
by fire. The entrance upon methods of 
clearing away leaves, cones, brush and small 
trees; filling the hollow butts with dirt; 
trimming up small trees; replanting or 
seeding where trees are sufficiently scattered 
to make room for more; also to clear out 
and replant or seed the open brush areas. 
This means to begin the reforesting with 
protection and carry it on through all the 
present forests and continue it indefinitely 
as a permanent policy. Then, as the land 
is cut over, to make a complete clearing of 
the refuse and of the needles and brush as 
far as needed, and to enter upon an extended 
and complete system of timber cultivation 
as well as of protection of the stock left 
standing by the first cutting. 

And at the same time bear in mind that 
which timber owners will come to understand, 
but which the forestry department is not 
willing to recognize now as necessary—that 
of carrying the fire protection much beyond 
the methods of patrol—to provide by methods 
above noted for protection from damage 
or destruction whenever forest fires occur. 
Experience will show, in the course of 
future years, if we rely entirely upon the 
patrol system, that forest fires of the most 
destructive kind will happen. The same 
causes that led to the Marimachi, Peshtigo, 
the Hinckley, the Iron Range—and in fact, 
all the great forest fires which have occurred, 
may be repeated on a still greater scale in 
the mountains and table lands of the Pacific 
states when the undergrowth and needles, 
cones and leaves accumulate to that extent 
that the fires can reach from the ground up 
through the brush into the largest growth, 
from whence the far-reaching blaze will 
sweep through the tops of the trees in a 
destructive conflagration. From the very 
start this will not only be unmanageable, but 
will sweep everything before it. 
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Experience will show the necessity of pro- 
viding against this danger, and to include 
it in any or all plans or methods of conser- 
vation and reforesting. And if it is not so 
considered at the start, experience will show 
the necessity of it in the course of compara- 
tively few years. 

And as any conservation and reforesting 
plan for establishing a permanent future 
supply must necessarily involve higher prices 
for common and low-grade lumber, it will 
be necessary for the public to understand 
that a conceded higher price for lower grades 
is not so much a necessity for the lumbermen 
as it is a far greater necessity from the point 
of view of the interests of the public, and 
that prejudice against special privileges or 
monopoly or large corporations or fear of 
larger profits must not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the provisions for co-operation 
that are absolutely essential to protecting 
the public interests to greater extent than 
that of the individual owners. 

Any conservation method which the public 
would accept must be so planned and pro- 
tected from apprehended monopoly that 
the public will have confidence that excessive 
prices would not prevail beyond what are 
necessary to give fair returns on the capital 
and enterprise. The plan should compre- 
hend and be sufficiently complete and 
practical that the present stand of timber 
would be conserved and used to best 
advantage; that a future supply would be 
provided that would meet the needs of 
future generations at reasonable prices. In 
fact, an effective plan will furnish lumber 
at greatly less prices in future years than 
could possibly prevail without following 
such conservation methods. A method that 
will put the price of common lumber some- 
what above present prices, and at the same 
time not above the necessary rate of income 
to sustain conservation as fairly as returns 
in other occupations and industries will be 
found an absolute necessity in any successful 
plan by which the forests can be conserved 
and a future supply provided. In the course 
of the next twenty or thirty years, and 
probably less, successful conservation will 


turnish lumber of all grades at less prices 
than it will if not entered upon without 
much further delay. Such plan or method 


] 


must be made to satisfy the public, and at 
the same time to furnish a means whereby 
the lumbermen can satisfactorily practice 
conservation. 


T. B. Walker 
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A Congressional act under which a forestry 
commission somewhat like that for interstate 
commerce, might be made useful and accom- 
plish a good purpose. It should have 
authority to supervise the organization of 
lumber companies and the amount of 
capital stock and bonded securities should 
be subject to their approval by means of 
which excessive issues or watered stocks 
and bonds could not prevail. It should 
have, through the assistance of the forestry 
department of the state or general govern- 
ment, supervision or approval of forestry 
methods, including protecting the timber 
against fire, reforesting and conservative 
methods of logging and lumbering. 

The price of lumber, which would be 
consistent with a reasonable profit and 
return on the lumber, might be agreed upon, 
and such prices maintained by agreement 
or by the authority of the commission under 
penalties and to limit prices the same as 
under the interstate commerce act per- 
taining to transportation rates; and with 
the understanding and agreement that such 
industrial operations should stand free from 
public prejudice and adverse legislation, 
that necessary protection should be given 
to timber corresponding to that of other 
industries. Local taxation of timber land 
and lumber plants to whatever extent within 
reach of the commission should be made 
and adjusted on the same basis, methods 
and principles of taxation as other property, 
and to the necessities and equities of the 
lumber industry. 

Under this enactment the lumbermen 
might organize and consolidate holdings 
under which they would capitalize on a fair 
valuation only of their timber and for suff- 
cient means to construct and operate their 
lumber plants with enough capital to 
carry on such large operations. And while 
this is seemingly placing private business 
and industrial affairs to considerable extent 
in the power and under the control of the 
government, yet there is in reality as much 
reason and propriety and with as little inter- 
ference with vested rights in the supervision 
of the lumber industry as there is in that of 
transportation under the interstate com- 
merce commission. 

The railway is using the earth’s surface 
as a basis of transportation but is not 
damaging and exhausting its capacity for 
transportation. The lumberman is using 
the timber supply in such manner and under 
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such conditions that if continued will denude 
the remainder of the forests and waste the 
timber supply of future generations. It 
would seem that if the public is justified in 
supervising transportation that is not tend- 
ing towards serious waste of heritage, that 
provisions for conservation of forests to the 
extent that is made practicable and reason- 
able would be justified. 

If the public can rightfully regulate the 
banking business as to capitalization and 
management, to control the rates and con- 
ditions for loaning money and receiving 
deposits; and can control insurance 
companies, and limit and prescribe the 
rates; if the size and quality of the loaf of 
bread of the baker can be determined; and 
in many other industries and occupations 
the public can intervene and protect the 
public interests, why not, to an equal extent, 
take measures to provide against the waste 
and destruction of the second most im- 
portant necessity for the comfort and welfare 
of the people? In fact, at the present time, 
and in the past, the public has directly and 
indirectly assumed a control and limitation 
of the lumber industry far in excess of and 
in greater interference with the rights and 
interests of the lumbermen than would come 
from a direct method of control on a reas- 
onable basis of fairness and co-operation. 
And when it is considered that in the past 
the older discriminating methods have been 
the cause of the waste of our timber supply 
as well as a discrimination against the lumber 
industry to its serious damage and disad- 
vantage, the question of control by means 
of a direct practical method that would 
allow conservation whereby both the public 
and the lumbermen’s interests would be 
protected, would naturally meet with gen- 
eral approval. 

Under such plan and enactment a reason- 
able fear and apprehension may appear to 
the lumbermen that in entering upon such 
a program the prejudice of the public, the 
interference of political orators and the in- 
clination on the part of the commission to 
prejudiced rulings, might be apprehended 
which would discriminate against the lum- 
bermen to secure popular favor. But if 
such commission is so appointed as to 
secure capable; reliable men of experience 
and standing, to hold office indefinitely 
they might be relied upon to deal justly 
and equitably with the lumbermen, while 
protecting the rights and interests of the 
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public. And as such conservation program 
means continuous and permanent business 
through the establishment of an endless 
chain of conservation and reforesting, and 
as the conditions of large capital invested 
in the timber and lumber plants, together 
with taxes and other incidental and current 
expenses will aggregate to so large a sum 
in the course of years, the organization, 
under this or any other conservation plan, 
should be regarded and considered as a 
permanent investment, the same as though 
entering upon the construction of a railway 
line in which the capital stock is made a 
perpetual or renewing investment. Under 
this the carrying charges and reasonable 
profit are only to be paid from the proceeds 
of the lumber. By making the timber lands 
a perpetual supply, the principal of the 
bonds and stocks will not necessarily stand 
for payment, but be continued and renewed 
at maturity. 

In this way the increased value of the 
timber through carrying charges will not 
become prohibitive as it would otherwise 
from the operation of compound. interest. 
The standing timber might always be figured 
as a permanent asset equal to the capital 
invested by means of which a lumber supply 
might be furnished during the next century 
or more at prices far below those that would 
otherwise prevail. 

If the conditions pertaining to the lumber 
industry were so adjusted along the lines 
as herein noted, whereby protection should 
be given on imports through which, as the 
principal factor, a better price on common 
lumber could be maintained with exemp- 
tions or relief from excessive taxation of the 
necessary large holdings and a general co- 
operation whereby conservation and_ re- 
foresting with reasonable returns and profits 
on the production of lumber could be 
obtained, such land-owners who would 
refuse to accept and enter into or co-operate 
in the organization of such supervised 
corporations, or to enter into equally com- 
plete and thorough supervised system of pro- 
tection, reforesting and conservation methods, 
might be held by reasonable and justi- 
fiable action to provide against or to prevent 
the further waste of that part of the lumber 
supply so held by them. But from a careful 
consideration of the forestry question and 
a knowledge of the relation of the lumber- 
men to the forests and their willingness to 
best serve and protect the public interests, 




















it seems more than probable that after due 
consideration they would accept and enter 
upon it tothat extent that it would control the 
situation fer the future. Andthose who do 
accept weiid. to that extent, so indicate the 
reasonableness «ad fairness of the plan as ac- 
ceptable tothem :hat it would probably result 
in a general acceptance or held as a reason- 
able requirement by the public. 

The interests of the public in the timber 
supply is of first importance. This should 
be recognized and respected as the first and 
foremost consideration in handling the 
forests. If provisions are made for so con- 
serving the forests in a reasonably profit- 
able and satisfactory manner by co-opera- 
tion, it should be given preference over more 
independent and personally preferable or 
profitable methods. Under such conditions, 
if not accepted, it would seem to be the 
right and duty of the public to take such 
action and more authoritative methods and 
enactments to provide for conservative 
handling. 

The forests were designed and created for 
the benefit, advantage and welfare of all. 
In the laws and customs arranged for the 
general conversion and distribution of the 
products of these forests, the control or 
ownership was transferred to private hold- 
ings. The object, aim and general inten- 
tion of this in the case of the timber was to 
secure a supply of lumber and other wood 
products for use by the public as the best 
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and most available and satisfactory method 
of supplying the public demand. The distri- 
bution and parceling out of the agricultural 
land was to secure a supply of food as the 
primary necessity of all and for all, and the 
wood supply is next in use and value to food. 

This conveyance of title or transference 
to private ownership being more in the 
nature and intention of a permanent trust, 
carries with it, as a primary and controlling 
factor, the protection and recognition of the 
rights and interests of the whole common- 
wealth. And while the so-called, and in 
reality, the vested rights should be fully 
recognized as a common obligation and 
necessity of public welfare, they should be 
administered in accordance with the object 
and intention of the trust as primarily for 
the benefit of the public, the profits and 
advantages to the private owners coming as 
a secondary and less important considera- 
tion. But this secondary right and interest 
is entitled to that fair treatment and encour- 
agement accorded to and necessary to the 
success and prosperity of this as of ail other 
industries and enterprises. 

And if such views prevail upon the part 
of the public and the land-holders, a co- 
operative plan for conservation and_ re- 
foresting should be agreed upon that will 
serve the interests of the public to best 
advantage and protect the rights and in- 
terests of the lumbermen to at least a fair 
and reasonable extent. 





















































The Custody of the Dog 


By Joun A. Moroso 


DRAWINGS BY M. J 


HE St. Charles Forrests sat at 

breakfast at the family board. 

The damask stretched between 

them like the desert of Sahara, 

sprinkled richly with glistening 
little oases of silver. 

Diavolo II, son of Champion Diavolo I by 
Princess Susan, sat on his hind legs on the 
floor, beseeching a lump of sugar. 

Martha Forrest, with a buttered biscuit 
in one hand and her other hand on her 
coffee-cup, stared vacantly across the desert. 

St. Charles Forrest gazed at the omelette 
stupidly. The butler was removing the 
barely tasted cantaloup. 
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“Rather poor melon, my dear,” the 
husband said, dragging himself from his 
reverie with much effort. 

Diavolo took to his four legs, skirted the 
desert on the trot and tucked his long muzzle 
on the napkined knee of his master. 

“Rather,” replied Mrs. Forrest, turning 
her gaze to the biscuit in her hand. 

Both sighed. 

“By Jove!” suddenly exclaimed the head 
of the family. ‘To-day is Diavolo’s birthday, 
and I have a new collar for him, new gog- 
gles and a fine new basket is to come later.” 

“So thoughtful and kind of you, dear,” 
the wife said. “I did not forget him either. 














You see I could not very well as it is our 
sixth anniversary and you gave him to me 
on our first.” 

Vell! Well!” marveled Mr. Forrest. 
‘We have been married six years. That 
makes the brute five years old. He’s getting 
on in years for a dog, I say.” 

“Here, Davvy,” called the mistress. 
he dog, a forty-pound English bull- 
terrier, with eyes like little pink peas, a 
triangular face, and jaws that began right 
at the ears, bounded to his mistress in two 
leaps. 

“Speak twice for sugar, Davvy,’ 
manded his owner. 

“Uff! Uff!’ spoke Diavolo from the 
recesses of his mighty chest. 

“Did I really give you that dog?” asked 
Forrest, wonderingly. “Really, I say, I 
don’t recall having done so.” 

“Ves,” replied the wife, coldly, ‘and I 
raised him from a little handful of a puppy.” 

“Vou raised him?” the husband queried, 
with a laugh of scornful incredulity. 

“T did, and if you were a fair man you 
would not hesitate to admit it, and also 
admit the gift.” 

When Martha Forrest became angry with 
her spouse and helpmeet she jabbed her 
words at her target. 

“The coffee is cold,” declared Forrest in 
a clear, hard voice, as if to give warning 
that he wasn’t eager to indulge in battle, 
but that if it was coming he’d give the enemy 
all he had in his shop. 

“It is always cold at breakfast,’’ she 
retorted readily. ‘‘Our conversations are so 
engaging as a rule that we forget the 
material things.” 

Forrest winced. 

“Here, Dav!”’ he called, savagely, to the 
dog. 

Diavolo hurried to him. 

“Good, old boy,” said the master, petting 
the beast. ‘He knows who he loves in this 
family.” 

“Indeed he does,” 
“Here, Davvy!”’ 

Forrest choked down a bit of the omelette. 

“Come, Dav!’ he again called to the dog 
and back came Dav, wagging himself from 
the center of his spine. 

‘Now, why not let him lie here by me; he 
likes to be near me,” protested the wife. 
She again called to the dog. 

“For the sake of the dog,” pleaded 
Forrest, seizing him by the collar before he 


? com- 


retorted the wife. 
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could skirt the desert again, “let us have 
peace.” 

“Release that dog, 
Forrest. 

“T shall not; it’s my Dog; my God, can’t 
I have a moment with my own dog?” 

Mrs. Forrest rose from her chair, strode 
around the table majestically, reached over, 
tore the dog loose from his master and 
stalked toward the library, bidding the beast 
follow her. 

At the door Diavolo turned, paused, 
looked toward his master with the white 
skin between his eyes rumpled into a 
puzzled expression, then sat on his haunches 
and cocked his head appealingly as if to 
say: 

“Hi, master, you come along too; I'll 
referee the fight and look out for your 
interests.” 

Forrest sat staring down the damask 
desert alone. He was miserable but mad 
enough to have uttered a long and profound 
oath. 

As he started to leave the room he noticed 
a letter beside his wife’s plate. 

He picked it up, turned it over, recognized 
the coat of arms and dropped it as if it had 
burned his fingers. 

“Hell!” he muttered. “That Hungarian 
hound, Natzy, again!” 


” 


demanded Mrs. 


II 


HE court in which Martha Forrest 

brought her divorce suit was presided 
over by a life-long friend of her father. 
This judge put the matter in the hands of a 
referee, Major George Alfred Williams, as 
tactful and as kindly a gentleman as ever 
weathered a quarter-century of matrimony 
without taking a Muldoon course. 

Forrest was perfectly willing to emulate 
the scapegoat of the ancient tribe of Israel 
and go forth into the wilderness bearing all 
the sins. He told Martha’s lawyers to go 
ahead and charge him with what they willed 
and leave him in peace, alone, a divorced 
man. 

The fact that for six years he had builded 
for himself the proud record of being a 
model husband no longer counted for any- 
thing. He had been thrice tempted and 
each time the woman was fair and unafraid 
of running chances. Thrice had he wrestled 
with his own share of the devil in him and 
had come out of the struggle with the snow- 
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white banners—or are they the gray banners 

-of connubial purity flying high. He gave 
these rather trying experiences a thought and 
decided that perhaps he had made a mistake 
in being less human than husbandly. 

Then he thought of the really one woman 
in her own half of the house and decided 
that he had shaped his own fight and would 
carry it on until the end. 

They went with their lawyers to the office 
of Major Williams. 

Martha used the electric brougham he 
had given her the Christmas before. He 
watched from the library window as she 
descended the steps to start down town. 

“By Hector!’ he swore to himself. ‘“That’s 
a stunning rig she’s wearing.” 

As she stepped into the machine Diavolo 
hopped elastically beside her and tried to 
nibble at her chin. The great beast had 
dropped his lower jaw and he was grinning 
with delight over the prospect of the ride 
with his mistress. 

Forrest threw wide the window and lean- 
ing out started to cry to the chauffeur to 
bring his dog back into the house, but the 
machine started and was away in a flash, 
Diavolo barking his delight. 

Forrest’s high-geared runabout was ready 
for him and he lost no time in jumping into 
it, taking the wheel and having his driver 
perch in the little rear seat. 

“T guess we'll see about this part of the 
game,” he mused to himself as he shaved 
one after another pedestrian’s coat sleeves. 
“T raised five generations of that particular 
dog until I got the balls of his feet so that 
he could stand niftier than all the other bull- 
terriers in this world. Anybody thinks she 
can kidnap that dog from me is mightily 
mistaken.” 

Forrest had a suspicion that his wife was 
taking Diavolo to the referee’s office in order 
to establish her claim to him, and a great 
fear came over him, for if there was any- 
thing he loved better than the best the earth 
had offered him it was that terrier with the 
jaws that began just under the ears. 

He soon came in sight of his wife’s 
brougham and with the skill he had ac- 
quired in his later days of speed-mania, he 
sent his runabout so close to the electric 
machine ahead that a feather could not have 
been passed between the hubs. 

As he did so he turned loose the siren song 
on the air, and Diavolo, recognizing the 
sound, turned, beheld his master and, with 





a bound, was away from the side of his 
mistress and snuggling close to the side of 
his master. 

:-e-e-e-e-yow - W O W - 00-0-0-0-0-e-e-e-€ ! 
shrieked the siren, drowning the cry of 
Martha Forrest. 

The machines were crossing Thirty-fourth 
street on the avenue at the time and one of 
Inspector Schmittberger’s mounted men was 
near. The officer had seen the dog leap 
from one machine to the other and the 
runabout shoot ahead. 

Martha showed her anger and determina- 
tion as she bade her chauffeur take after 
the kid—or dog—napper. 

To the touch of the spurs the traffic man’s 
horse jumped beside the brougham. 

“He’s stolen my dog!” cried the wife to 
the Fifth avenue cossack. 

That was enough for Mr. O’Reilley of 
Inspector Schmittberger’s squad. He had 
the love of his kind for the spectacular, what- 
ever chances its attainment might entail and 
his name hadn’t been in the yellow papers 
for eight months. 

There was good wind and good sense in 
O’Reilley’s horse. 

“Good boy, Dan; let it out, old boy,” 
coaxed O’Reilley, pulling his vizor tight over 
his eyes and leaning close to Dan’s mane. 

The course was fairly clear and all the 
hansom drivers knew their part of the traffic 
mysteries of New York, heard the clatter of 
hoofs and melted away, while the toppling 
auto-buses hung close to the curbs and the 
dismounted policemen at crossings ahead 
warned other vehicles. 

Dan was stretching himself, with the 
electric brougham bouncing along behind 
with what time it could make. 

Forrest’s siren kept up one shriek and 
the people on the sidewalk cried: 

“There goes Croker to a fire!” 

But the nasty quick curve at Eighteenth 
street, which sends every vehicle at snail 
pace into the vortex of Broadway, just north 
of the old Dead Man’s Curve, made Forrest 
slow up. 

The clatter of hoofs and a shout told him 
that there was trouble brewing. 

“Hold up there!” cried O’ Reilley reaching 
out his hand over Dan’s neck. 

“Why, certainly—not!”’ called back For 
rest, and with a snake-like twist the runabout 
negotiated the curve and crossing and began 
hitting up about forty miles west on Figh 
teenth street. 




















“Did I really give you the dog?’’ asked Forrest 


_ O’Reilley kept at the machine until his 
faithful horse began to stagger, and the 
brougham caught up with him and afar off 
sounded the siren taunt. 

The lady in the brougham was weeping 
with r ive. 

“Do you know his name, madam 2?” asked 
O’Reilley, 

Martha Forrest smiled through her tears. 

“Yes,” she replied. 


“No, 


“That is — er — ” after a pause. 
I don’t know his name.” 


II] 


HE electric brougham swung back into 

the avenue and proceeded onward 

toward the majestic arch in Washington 
square. 

From the entrance of a dignified, old- 

fashioned apartment hotel swung a slender 
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bit of a man, dark of complexion, ferocious 
of mustache and with that militant air which 
is part and possession exclusively of all 
males of undergrowth. 

On his head was cocked an English cap, 
gray and bulgy and woolly. At the end of 
a stout leash which he held in his right 
hand, shambled an English bulldog. The 
beast had a mean, bluish suggestion of 
tint in his dark coat, and he was’so banty- 
legged that three toy-terriers could have 
trotted abreast beneath him without 
touching hair or hide. He was as wide of 
face as an owl and was undershot, his 
front teeth jutting upward and half hiding 
his snout. 

The bristling person was Natzy, owner of 
a Hungarian spring, the waters of which, 
when taken from a bottle before breakfast, 
are guaranteed to delude the sinful of the 
night before into the belief that there is no 
need for repining. The dog was Natzy’s 
and was admirably named, Quasimodo. 

Natzy flopped his bulging cap from his 
head and stepped to the curb, making a 
sign to Martha Forrest’s chauffeur. 

They greeted each other cheerily, Martha 
extending her pretty hand and inviting him 
to join her. 

“I’m just on my way to get my divorce,” 
she explained, with affected gaiety. ‘Hop 
in and I may be able to take you in at the 
referee’s to see the fun.” 

The Hungarian lost no time in accepting 
the invitation, his hideous pet scrambling 
into the machine at his heels. 

“How-dye, Kazzie,” Martha said in 
greeting to the beast. 

Quasimodo replied with a sound as of 
distant thunder. 

Martha drew her hand from his massive 
head. 

“What’s the matter with the ungracious 
brute ?”’ she asked. 

“T’ve had him in the kennels for two 
weeks,” explained Natzy, ‘‘and when he’s 
penned up he gets savage and anxious for a 
fight. These dogs have had too many 
generations of sporting blood to ever quite 
lose the desire for combat.” 

“That’s very true,” spake Martha with 
some pride. “My Davvy is the most 
amiable beast with people, but his great 
grandfather was a pit dog in England, and 
every now and then he just simply begs to 
be unleashed when he sees a dog with 
fighting blood in him.” 
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“But the terriers haven’t got the stick 
that dogs of Kazzie’s make have,” suggested 
Natzy. 

“Dear me,” replied Martha, who loved 
a fighting thing, because she came out of 
the best stock that started in as Americans 
with Indian fighting in Virginia. 

“You don’t believe it?” asked Natzy. 

“Why, Davvy would eat up this disagreea- 
ble old fellow,” she said with a laugh of 
assurance, 

Natzy laughed, the cold, hard little laugh 
of a cock-sure little man. 

The conversation ended there, for the 
brougham had stopped at the high towering 
building wherein Major Williams sat in 
state and tried to peaceably settle the affairs 
of couples that had become undomesticated. 

They swept into the suite of the amiable 
and tactful major. 

“T hope you will have no objection to my 
escort being present,”. Martha said to the 
major with a note of entreaty in her voice. 

Natzy was close at her elbow and holding 
Kazzie in short leash. 

Forrest blinked his eyes as if trying to 
keep himself from “seeing red.”’ He boiled 
within, and his rage was terrible. 

But his was the mood of a new angel at 
the first dawn in paradise compared to the 
mood of Davvy at his feet. Davvy’s master 
gripped his collar, for he knew the nature of 
the beast he love 1 had been quick to see 
the pet of the Hu cian as the door opened. 

Martha joined her counsel at one end of 
a long table, Natzy sitting close beside her. 

At the other end glowered her husband, 
still clinging to Davvy, the droop of his 
right shoulder and frequent quivers and 
jerks of his body showing that the latter was 
peevish: 

With scanty hair and pasty faces the old- 
young lawyers’ clerks hurried in and out of 
the room bringing huge green bags of 
books, which they arranged noses down- 
ward in front of their masters. 

Martha whispered long and earnestly wo 
her counsel, 

‘As I understand it,’’ began the major, in 
a gentle, fatherly voice, ““Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrest both desire the divorce, because of 
incompatibility. 

“Ves,” blurted Forrest, his face flushed 
and his eyelids still batting. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Forrest, her chin in air 
and her fingers playing the tattoo of the 
devil on the table. 
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ic lawyers for both sides remonstrated 

their clients. 

Ihe question of alimony has been agreed 
on,’ continued the major. He was anxious 
to expedite matters as the undomesticated 
Van Hagens were in the next room, waiting 
their turn. 

‘That has been settled,” came as duet 
from the lawyers for plaintiff and defendant. 

“Then I shall recommend to the court,” 
began the referee. 

“One minute!” 

Those two words were said with snappish- 
ness and temper that made the whole coterie 
vasp. 

“There is a dog in this case,’’ continued 
Forrest, who had tried to rise from his chair, 
but was unable to, because of his grip on 
the studded collar of Diavolo. 

“The dog is mine; he gave it to me for an 
anniversary present,’ announced Martha in 
tones hard enough to break the window panes. 

The lawyers tried to restrain their clients 
again, but their clients were human and 
they were merely lawyers. 

Forrest was batting his eyelids again and 
deep in his heart he carried a hate for Natzy 
that was wide as the gate of hell and deeper 
than any geological boring ever made. 

“This dog I hold by the collar is my dog,” 
he announced in that low trembly voice 
which generally announces to those inter- 
ested that the speaker ans what he says. 
“T raised six gene) ns of terriers to 
produce him.” His voice quavered a bit. 
“And he’s the only thing I have left. He 
loves me and I love him.” 

“A dog is a faithful friend and enjoyable 
companion,” tritely announced Major 
Williams. ‘We can consider this matter 
in calmness of spirit, I believe.” 

The lawyers for both sides whispered to 
their pasty-faced clerks and they rushed out 
for more bags of books. 

“The question is who shall have the 
custody of the dog,” declared Martha’s 
lawyer, as gravely as if a child’s happiness 
at stake. “My client owns that dog 
and her happiness depends on its possession. 
Only this very day the defendant kidnapped 
it from her in the broad light of day on 
Fifth avenue.” 


, 


Was 


A sinister grin from Natzy at this an- 
nouncement made Forrest feel as if he could 
lift up the very table at which he sat and 
hurl it at his head. And Forrest had been 
stroke-oar in his class at Yale. 
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Seeing a storm of large and moving pro 
portions coming, the major leaned back in 
his mahogany arm-chair and, lifting a 
hand, commanded peace. 

“How would this proposition do?” he 
asked, ‘‘Let Mrs. Forrest have the dog for 
half the year and Mr. Forrest for the other 
half. Or we might allow Mr. Forrest to 
visit the dog so many times a year or Mrs. 
Forrest to visit the dog so many times a 
year.” 

“Tt won’t do!” savagely, from Forrest. 
‘Her escort has a dog and, I believe, he has 
been paying court to her in his nasty, 
sneaking, little way.” 

Davvy had long been quiet knowing that 
his master’s soul was disturbed, but he had 
never ceased to smell dog of the English 
bull variety. He began to sing his little 
song of battle. He was chanting this 
refrain: 

“Aha!-Ha-ha-ha! Aha !-ha-ha-ha!”’ 

It was the laughter of bull-terrier hysteria, 
the expression of delight that a bull-terrier 
emits when his grandmother was an un- 
licked pit dog and he has never had a 
chance to show what was in him. 

“But it must do!’ announced Major 
Williams. ‘I’m the referee in this case and 
the court abides by me.” 

“It does, does it!’ cried Forrest, and he 
jumped to his feet for a special pleading of 
his own cause. 

Davvy found himself without the restrain- 
ing hand of his master on his collar. 


IV 


“WOOK out!” came in a yell from Natzy. 


Kazzie had stood like a wall to the 
onrushing Davvy, but some walls can be 
knocked over, and Kazzie was one of these. 

In his blind rage and wild lust for blood, 
Davvy inaugurated his first battle with the 
rawest sort of tactics. He simply threw 
himself headlong into woe and tribulation, 
for despite the fact that Kazzie had been 
knocked clear across the room and into a 
corner, he managed to get a shoulder grip 
on Davvy, which proved as firm as it must 
have been painful. 

Major Williams, the lawyers and_ the 
clerks climbed on the table. 

“Hold to him, Kazzie!” cried Natzy. 

Forrest was around the table in one jump. 

“Sic ?im, Davvy,” he urged. ‘‘Eat him! 
Eat him, you pie-face! That’s the stuff!’ 
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Forrest let out a howl of delight and 
encouragement for Dav had wrenched him- 
self free of the shoulder-hold and had fast- 
ened his long jaws on the back of Kazzie’s 
neck, at the same time mounting his back 
and clinging with his four feet in this position 
of safety. 

Kazzie’s wide face bore a look of grief 
and surprise. He turned his dissipated 
eyes to his master, and seemed to be in- 
quiring whether the rules of the game per- 
mitted any such trick as that. 

“That isn’t a fair deal; grab your dog!” 
Natzy shouted. 

“Bite his head off, Davvy!”’ encouraged 
Forrest. 

Martha was standing on a chair, leaning 
over, her hands on her knees and seemingly 
undecided whether to protest against the 
combat. 

Seeing no help coming, Kazzie decided 
that it was time for him to get busy. 

He jumped in the air and turned. 

“Oof!” grunted Davvy. 

“Q-O0-O-O-O!” screamed Martha, 
“Watch him Dav!” 

The English bull had twisted the terrier 
from his position, had closed his huge jaws 
on his hind-quarters and was trying to 
break the upper-leg bone. 

Davvy’s neck held amounted to nothing 
more than a mouthful of bluish hide. The 
terrier realized that when he began to feel 
the bull’s teeth against his leg bone. The 
dogs were then doubled up into the form 
of a pretzel. 

Davvy released his neck grip and with a 
mighty strain of every bone and muscle in 
him managed to reach far enough to bring 
his jaws around the nose of his enemy. 
The pain must have been awful, for Kazzie’s 
jaws opened and he staggered to his feet 
and writhed and wrenched around the room 
trying to shake himself loose. 

“Kazzie could stand the pain no longer 
and he began to howl. 

Even Forrest felt sorry for the big beast. 

“Here, grab your dog!” he cried to Natzy, 
“and hold him taut.” 

Forrest got Dav by the hind-quarters and 
suspended him in air. 

“Grab your dog!” he again called to 
Natzy, but the Hungarian was afraid. 
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You coward, you!” said Forrest. 

“Lend a hand, one of you men!” he 
called to the group on the table, but there 
was no reply. 

Martha jumped from her chair and 
seized Kazzie and held him with all her 
strength. Forrest knew that Dav would 
try to renew his grip and was ready to pull 
him free of the bull as soon as his jaws 
relaxed. 

“Get that beast by the back of the collar 
and hold fast!’ he directed his wife. In 
another minute Forrest had pulled Dav 
into the air. 

Martha feared that her strength would 
give out if Kazzie lunged for a new attack, 
but Kazzie had had enough and was content 
to stand still and whimper. 

“Come, tie up your dog,” she bade Natzy. 
“T don’t want my hands on him any longer 
than is necessary.” 

She hurried to Davvy, who had begun his 
war-chant again. 

“Is he badly hurt, dear?” she asked her 
husband. 

“Not seriously, I believe,’ he replied, 
“but we had better get him home and look 
him over with a veterinarian.” 

They started for the door and found that 
Davvy was locomoting on three legs. 

“CQ, the poor old fellow!’’ cried the wife. 
“Pick him up, dear.” 

“All right, love,’ Forrest answered, 
gathering the beast in his arms. 

“Well, how about these proceedings?” 
asked the major as they were leaving. 

But neither man nor wife appeared to 
hear as they swept from the room, past the 
undomesticated Van Hagens and into the 
elevator. 


‘ 


’ 


* * * 


The next day both the Forrests received 
letters from their lawyers as they sat at 
break fast. 

“What shall we do about this?” asked 
Forrest, a twinkle in his eye. 

Martha, who had acquired an excellent 
vocabulary of legal terms during the pre- 
vious two weeks, replied: 

“Write them a letter, dear, and tell them 
I say just to squash the proceedings.” 
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By GASPAR [ESTRADA GONZALES | 





This is the first of a series of articles dealing with Mexico and its people, to appear in 
SuNSET during the present year. At present, more than ever before, our neighboring 
republic is interesting a large class of Americans and Europeans. The development of 
the West and Southwest, the steady trend of population toward the Pacific, the demand 
for paying investments and securities, in mines, oil wells, agric ultural products and all 
material resources, 18 stimulating such interest and 1 Inquiry: In the mines and railroads 
of Mexico to-day are millions of outside capital. New railroad enterprises will gridiron 
the country within the next decade. The present year ts a significant one for Mexico, 
because of the annual elections which occur in June. Then will be determined whether 
or not Diaz, Mexico's progressive statesman, will continue in the Presidential office. 
Naturally, at this time, his policies and ends accomplished are the subject of comment, 
for in the leading upward toward high civilzation of so complex a nation, tts human 
problems may not be settled in a day. No one in Mexico is better qualified to write 

about it than theauthor of the present article, whose position, gives him spectal opportunity 
: to view the situation fi om a broad and statesmantike s tandpoint. For obvious reasons, he 
has considered it wise and fitting to conceal his identity by the pen-name given above. 
The articles to follow will be elaborately pictured by photographs, many of them taken 
especially for this purpose: 


EXICO is preparing to soon from 1g10 to 1916. Mexico, less than 
elect its rulers. The term for half a century ago, was not well looked 
which General Diaz was elected upon and was little respected by the civilized 
President and Ramon Corral, peoples of the earth. To-day the nation 
Vice-President, is about to ex- has reached such a position in the world 
pire, and in June of this year the nation that the progress of her internal affairs 
will decide into what hands she will con- cannot pass unnoted. In spite of the fact 
fide her destinies—the statesmen to assist that President Diaz has expressed his 
and guide her progress during the six years desire to withdraw from power and to rest— 
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the people have acclaimed him a candidate 
for the coming presidential term, and with 
him also Senor Corral, to continue as vice- 
president of the republic. With this popular 
informal nomination, Mexico has demon- 
strated that she is resolved not to abandon 
for a moment, the program of peace and 
progress which General Diaz has carried 
out with such remarkable results. 

It is most evident that the proclamation 
of these candidatures has eased the minds 
of the friends of Mexico, and will stimulate 
men of enterprise, capitalists and workers 
to transfer their penates to that emporium 
of wealth which promises such a_ bright 
future to men of action. I believe these 
nominations have complied with all engage- 
ments assumed with those who have desired 
to work the soil of our paradise, to operate 
its mines, to advance its industries, or to 
work for a legitimate profit in business. 

But although the present prosperous 
conditions of Mexico are well known by that 
already considerable group of Americans 
who have dealings there; we also observe 
that many people have had their judgment 
misled through partial or prejudiced in- 
formation in certain sensational periodicals. 
Such cannot form a true idea of what Mexico 
is, and of what it can become, and therefore 
preserve old and exploded opinions which 
are unfavorable to the country, but which 
nothing can justify or excuse. 

These mistaken opinions which obtain 
in a part, although a small one, in the United 
States, are those which we desire to correct 
by means of a brief exposition of facts, with 
a few figures which do not admit discussion, 
and some sober reflections which cannot be 
logically or honestly repudiated. In view 
of these reflections, we trust that full justice 
will be done to a people and a government 
who have known how to redeem their past 
errors and faults, and for which, moreover, 
they were not entirely responsible; a people 
who, in the course of hardly more than a 
single generation, have known how to convert 
contempt into esteem, bankruptcy into 
credit, misery into prosperity, ignorance into 
science; who have obtained triumphs which 
no other people can boast of, and have 
merited the outspoken applause and the 
sincere and public praise of the most cul- 
tured and prosperous nations. 

If justice is the highest and exclusive 
attribute of the human species, we owe it to 
all, great and small, powerful and weak. 









































To do justice to others is to honor one’s self; 
Mexico and its government have a right to 
receive it. She has earned it by her sacri- 
fices, her heroism, her honest work for more 
than thirty years, and the efforts of one of 
the wisest, most energetic and most patriotic 
governments which any nation can boast of. 
It does not matter that the stage is com- 
paratively small; the artists are great and 
the drama of peace and progress which is 
represented on that stage is an honor to 
the people and government who have made 
it possible, and to humanity which has 
witnessed and applauded it. 

Mexico has not always been happy. On 
the contrary, up to the last thirty years or 
more, she was unfortunate. Her present 
prosperity is enviable, and will undoubtedly 
be much greater in the future. In order to 
judge of the advances reached and_ the 
means adopted to increase them, I can 
think of nothing better than to establish a 
comparison between the condition of that 
country at the advent of the new regime, 
that is to say, during the years 1876 and 
1877, and the conditions of peace, wealth 
and credit which she now enjoys. 

During three centuries, Spain governed the 
vast territory which she had conquered, and 
of which Mexico formed a part. This gov- 
ernment was exercised without disturbance, 
and there was much to be expected from the 
great development of the wealth of that 
vast and fertile territory with varied climate 
and the richest mines. Nevertheless, the 
results were not as expected. Very great 
errors, which were afterwards classified as 
“errors of the time and not faults of Spain,” 
not only prevented the development of 
agriculture, industry and commerce, but 
went so far as to prevent and prohibit in 
Mexico, the cultivation of the vine, the olive 
and other products, and the placing of all 
kinds of difficulties in the way of all in- 
dustries which could in any way compete 
with those of Spain. Under this arbitrary 
control, the cultivation of cotton was pro- 
hibited, a crop which was of great import- 
ance even before the Conquest, and in fact, 
agriculture was almost limited to corn, 
beans, chili pepper and pulque, with a little 
cattle breeding, while no industry was 
allowed beyond those manual and domestic 
operations which were absolutely necessary. 

The mines, which were the object of the 
greed of the conquerors, were operated 
under the iron hand of a most deficient 
















































































legislation and by primitive methods, and 
in s of the fact that it was the object of 
preference on the part of enterprising men 
ind of the Crown of Spain, who obtained 
ereat revenues therefrom, that industry did 
not reach to the hundredth part of the devel- 


opment of which it was capable. 

Mexico, with all its great potential sources, 
lived under the colonial domination, in a 
condition of real misery. To the poverty 
of the people, I should add their ignorance. 
The missionaries propagated the catechism 
and nothing more. The immense majority 
of the people, and the Indians especially, 
could neither read nor write, while the mid- 
dle and higher classes hardly could do so. 
The principal subjects taught in the upper 
schools were the humanities, theology and 
law, while a mining school was only founded 
a very few years before the war of independ- 
ence. ‘The half-breed element was system- 
atically segregated, and the Indians with 
more reason, from all political action, as 
well as from high public office, so that they 
were kept in complete ignorance of all im- 
portant matters concerning the government. 

This state of affairs greatly contributed 
to the movement for independence, and after 
eleven years of struggle, Mexico shook off 
the yoke of Spain. With absolutely no 
perience in political affairs, and especially 
in economics and finance, with the upper 
classes impregnated with the teachings of 
French Jacobinism, the result was that the 
Mexicans did not know how to govern 
themselves. The nation uprooted every- 
thing possible of the former control, without 
knowing how to substitute anything better; 
she experimented in vain with all forms of 
government, lived in a perpetual state of 
anarchy which several times brought her to 
bankruptcy, with the consequent loss of 
credit abroad. She had to face two foreign 
wars and when the Empire of Maximilian 
was finally extinguished and the national 
territory liberated from the yoke of inter- 
vention and from retrograde and clerical 
influence, the nation was exhausted and her 
economical and financial position greatly 
compromised. After half a century of tur- 
moil, she found herself obliged to build 
everything afresh. 

The administrations of Juarez and Lerdo, 
retween 1867 and 1876, either could not 
or did not know how to commence the work 
of reconstruction, and probably would have 
lailed if they had undertaken it. Working 
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in a constant struggle with parliamentary 
anarchy, a factious opposition in the press, 
with bandits and kidnapers at the very gates 
of the capital, and with revolutionary move- 
ments which the impatient desire for pro- 
gress started from time to time, Jaurez and 
Lerdo lived a life of expedients, governed 
from day to day, and through mistrust of 
the foreigner, repudiated all the regenerating 
enterprises which General Diaz afterwards 
took up with satisfactory results. 

A naturally rich country which, for three 
and a half centuries had been governed by 
the methods and influence of Spain, and 
which has subsequently developed free 
institutions and autonomous administration, 
seemed bound present enviable 
proofs of progress. Nevertheless, this was 
not done, and the data we here present show 
the deplorable poverty of the nation in 
the principal lines of human activity. 

Note the method and form in which the 
national territory was exploited up to the 
year 1875—the agricultural products were 
as follows: 
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PRODUCT AMOUNT VALUE 

Corn. .......-...21,800,000 hectoliters $48,000,000 
Weeat.c coke: »,000 hectoliters 5,000,000 
Beans. ..< 00,000 hectoliters 2,800,000 
COMOR 6 <5. 2 11,500,000 kilograms }, 500,000 
RIGO Res cc cs 90,000 kilograms 400,000 
ICORGE: .. c:5:<.8 ,800,000 kilograms 840,000 
Peppers .. - ..... 9,200,000 kilograms 3,200,600 
"TODROCO. «<< <2 << 7,800,000 kilograms 1,500,000 
Sugar..........23,000,000 kilograms 3,000,000 


Including other agricultural products of 
minor importance, the amount may reach 
a total of $73,000,000, a really trifling figure 
considering the extent of the country, its 
climate and its population. For the same 
period, the export trade was valued as 
follows: Agricultural products, $2,773,000; 
live animals, $90,500; skins and _ hides, 
$1,979,000; woods, $1,610,000; silver, $17,- 
256,000; gold, $2,g00,00c, m*”ufactures, 
$126,000. Adding other figures of minor 
importance to the above, relative to other 
lines of exportation, we reach a total amount 
of $27,218,000. 

Neither are the figures relative to imports 
very favorable. The principal imports into 
Mexico and their value during the year 
1875, were: Cotton goods, $7,379,339; linen 
and hemp, $703,000; woolen goods, $988,- 
000; silk goods, $274,000; groceries and food- 
stuffs, $2,900,000; hardware, $1,160,000; 
goods, duty free, $2,737,000. Adding to 
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these sums others of less importance, on 
account of the limited importation, we reach 
with difficulty a total value of imports for 
that year, amounting in round numbers to 
$22,500,000. 

No less discouraging are the figures 
relative to railroads and telegraphs, as the 
wagon roads, and others are hardly worth 
mentioning, on account of their bad con- 
ditions and comparatively slight importance. 
In the year 1876, the total number of kilo- 
meters of railroad constructed in the Mexican 
republic only reached 666, equivalent to 
three kilometers of railroad for every 10,000 
square kilometers of area in the country. The 
movement of freight did not exceed 132,915 


tons. The number of passengers was 
1,281,327, and the annual proceeds did not 


exceed $2,564,870. The telegraph system 
hardly reached 7,927 kilometers. 

Comparing these figures with those pre- 
sented at the same time by some of the Latin- 
American republics, we can perceive the 
conditions in which Mexico found herself 
with respect to others, and her disadvanta- 
geous situation contrasted to sister republics. 

In the years 1876-77, the different 
countries of Latin-America had the follow- 
ing railroads: Argentine, 2,317 kilometers; 
Brazil, 2,393 kilometers; Chile, 1,689 kilo- 
meters; Peru, 1,850 kilometers. Mexico, 
as regards railroads, was then fifth, and only 
appeared superior to Bolivia, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Venezuela and Hon- 
duras, which hardly possessed a hundred 
kilometers of railroad; Uruguay had con- 
structed 400, while Salvador, Guatemala 
and Nicaragua had none. As regards tele- 
graph, Argentina at that time was at the head 
with 15,820 kilometers of line, and Mexico 
came before all the other Latin-American 
nations with the figures above given. 

If the economic condition of the country 
was so little encouraging, in finances it was 
really deplorable. Commencing from the 
year 1807, when Juarez re-established con- 
stitutional order in the Mexican republic, 
the estimates of federal expenditure un- 
ceasingly increased without any correspond- 
ing increase in the revenues with which to 
cover them. I present here the amounts of 
those appropriations made by the house for 
the years indicated: 

1868-1869.......... $18,694,438 
oC Ua i (< ?————e 18,324,472 
[DVO AOG Riss. cee cin be 20,879,383 
1871-1872 23,079,443 


As the revenues for those same years 
oscillated between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 
pesos, the resulting deficit in the last of 
those years amounted to $7,218,882. <A 
deficit of nearly thirty-three per cent on the 
amount of the appropriations is of immense 
importance even for the richest nations or 
those which enjoy the best credit. Vor 
nations such as Mexico then was, with 
absolutely no credit and unable to raise 
loans except under usurious terms, it was 
ruinous. 

As the revenues in subsequent years 
decreased, and the expenditures, far from 
decreasing, increased to such a degree that 
in the estimates for 1876-77 they reached 
the sum of $25,838,955 with a revenue of 
only $16,086,823, the situation became un- 
supportable for the Lerdo government, and 
had he not fallen from power before the 
Tuxtepec revolution, the country would 
have been reduced to the greatest misery 
and discredit. 

From this misery and loss of credit, the 
Diaz government redeemed the country; 


poverty was converted into wealth and 
anarchy into peace. 
One of the characteristics which have 


most distinguished General Diaz as a states- 
man, is that he has governed in accordance 
with a plan as_ profound and adequate in 
conception as it is effective in results, and, 
that contrary to all others formulated in 
Mexico, this plan has been principally 
economic and financial, and only inciden- 
tally, political. Diaz started with the prin- 
ciple which is accepted by all thinkers, that 
democratic institutions, the liberty of the 
people, the republic and its natural conse- 
quence, the administration of justice, are 
not starting points from which to reach peace, 
wealth, and public education, but on the 
contrary, that peace, wealth and education 
are the true sources and firm foundations of 
all things else. From the very commence- 
ment of his administration he proclaimed 
these sound principles in public documents, 
and their propagation has been the dominant 
idea of all his public life. 

In the report which he presented to the 
country in the year 1881, of his first ad- 
ministration (1877-1880), he said: 

If morality takes root in our country and 
in the public administration before I die; if 
the poor find in our country both education 
and bread; if the rich man has by that time 
acquired sufficient confidence to invest his 


























capital in national undertakings, if from one 
end of the republic to the other the locomotive 
with its loud voice wakes up all Mexicans 
and starts amongst them some movement, 

h a spectacle will fill my ambition, and if 
I cannot enjoy that sight for many years, I 
will take with me the hope that my children 
as well as yours, will for many years have 
that happiness to the obtaining of which I 
have dedicated so many efforts. 

Later on, when his program was further 
developed and consolidated by an experience 
which was always favorable, General Diaz 
expressed his ideas with still greater con- 
viction, clearness and energy. He pointed 
out that the necessity which gave rise to the 
last and supreme rising of 1876 was that 
which the entire nation then felt for the 
exploitation of its natural sources of 
wealth. He urged the importance of cross- 
ing the territory with extensive and rapid 
means of communication, of opening new 
markets to our products, of procuring the 
extension of our trade, of putting an end 
once and for all to the fiscal penury and to 
its lamentable and inevitable consequences, 
of re-establishing the lost national credit, 
of diffusing education, and in one word, of 
promoting public and private prosperity in 
every way and form, thereby liberating the 
people from the double slavery of ignorance 
and poverty, «nd elevating the nation by 
wealth and power to the high place which 
it should occupy in the concert of civilized 
peoples. 

“There is nothing,” said Diaz, “‘more just 
or legitimate than this public aspiration, 
and there is nothing more necessary than 
the endeavor to satisfy it. Public and 
private wealth are not a moral or political 
obstacle of any kind to the welfare of the 
community, but rather a necessary condition 
for their advancement. 

“As a general rule, the impoverished 
nations can neither be instructed or moral- 
ized, when they do not lie helpless under 
the yoke of despotism, they live in the barren 
agitation of anarchy, with their attention 
absorbed by the difficulties of the moment 
they neglect to provide for the future 
autonomy and liberty are almost beyond 
their reach, and democracy and the republic 
with still greater reason, impotent or weak 
against the outside enemy, they are so as 
well against the domestic enemy, their 
governments are unstable and incapable of 
protecting either lives or property, and 
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eventually they are either absorbed by some 
more powerful nation, or consume them- 
selves and disappear without leaving in 
history any other traces than at times their 
heroism, but more frequently, those of their 
poverty and sufferings.” 

In our own day these truths are perfectly 
evident. The power and greatness of 
modern nations, which are principally 
founded on peaceful labor, finds their 
principal basis on their economic organiza- 
tion and are measured by the evolution of 
their wealth and by the flourishing state of 
their public funds and of their public credit. 
Under present conditions it is impossible to 
carry on a war, propagate public education 
or moralize the masses, or to give the people 
real liberty without previously developing 
the public wealth, without giving a just 
distribution to the material resources of the 
country, without establishing a financial 
equilibrium, or without giving the adminis- 
tration abundant resources and credit, with 
which to cover all normal public require- 
ments and all possible eventualities. 

All of these unquestionable truths bring 
us to the only possible program of govern- 
ment; they explain the surprising success 
which has been obtained by their constant 
application, and enable us to understand 
how the country, which has been considered 
anarchical by superficial observers and con- 
demned by false prophets of an inevitable 
decadence, has progressed without discord 
or obstacles to greater welfare and a higher 
position by following the path which was 
opened to it, and the only one which would 
enable it to obtain the realization of its 
legitimate desires. 

One of the principal points laid down in 
the program formed by General Diaz, was 
the preservation of peace at any cost. 
“But,” said he, in an official report, “in 
order to establish peace, which is a result 
and not a cause, it was absolutely necessary 
to give the country extensive means of com- 
munication, which, by facilitating the cir- 
culation of persons, goods and correspond- 
ence throughout its territory, would stimu- 
late work by the rapidity of exchanges, 
production by the facilities for administra- 
tion, and would promote new enterprises 
by the constant interchange of ideas between 
men of business. Our vast territory and 
thin population frequently interposed the 
desert between producers and consumers, 
and suffocated the spirit of enterprise by 
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the spectacle of the difficulties presented by doubt the success of the plans he had con V 
all kinds of inland trade and travel. It ceived and subsequently carried out. But fi 
therefore became necessary to cross the General Diaz neither hesitated nor doubted. 0 
territory with railroads and telegraphs, After the revolution of Tuxtepec under his €: 
which would bring the centers of trade and leadership, and his election to the Presi Ci 
population nearer to each other, would bring dency, he took possession of his office on th 
the markets in closer contact with the pro- — the fifth of May, 1877, and for a term which oO 
ducers and thus facilitate not only trade would expire on the first of December, 1880. 
and industries, but also agriculture and This allowed him only three years and eight ti 
mining, thus increasing the exploitation of | months in which to carry out his plan. q la 
the territory and rendering it more profitable. If the greatness of a man is to be measured, h 
It was also absolutely necessary to facilitate not so much by the positive results which : b 
international trade by improving ports, — he has obtained, but rather by the magnitude er 
opening river bars, erecting lighthouses, of the difficulties which he has overcome, P lo 
creating lines of inter-oceanic and inter- this first term of government would be his p 
national communication so as to afford an clearest title to the admiration of posterity. se 
easy entrance and outlet as well as a rapid In subsequent periods, Diaz has done much ef 
and safe transit for our own and foreign more, but he had before him a sufficient 
products. time available, and held in his hands te 
“This rapid enumeration of our necessities enormous resources, besides being able to ye 
shows that the program was extensive, com- rely on the complete support of the entire ti 
plicated, difficult and costly in realization, Congress, press and public opinion. In that Ie 
but convinced that it was the only acceptable former period of _ 1877-1880, he was sur- 
one, the government did not hesitate to rounded by adverse circumstances, and by m 
carry it out, with a certainty that by it the — the strongest opposition. : nl 
elevated purposes therein expressed could In order to give credit to his administra- ti 
be realized.” tive methods, he commenced by establishing th 
In carrying out this vast program General _ perfect regularity in the payment of salaries Of 
Diaz could not rely on any funds accumu- _ to all public officials. This fact, contrasted 
lated in the national treasury, or on sufficient with the uncertainties and unpunctualities 
credit to take its place, or on the support of | of his predecessors, soon attracted a large 
public opinion, and not even on sufficient number of persons to his aid. At the same 
time within which to give effect to his time he endeavored by official declarations, 
intentions. as well as by his personal conduct, to im- 
We have already seen how the general plant confidence in the minds of the creditors 
condition of the country had deteriorated, of the nation, even when only small amounts 
how the funds and credit of the treasury had were owed. He also displayed great zeal ; 
disappeared, and how, both within and in covering the debt contracted with the al 
without the country, the government was United States in connection with claims - 
entirely discredited. Both Congress and presented, which resulted in Mexico becom- °, 
the press which had shown themselves ing debtor to the United States for an ie 
hostile to the railroad concessions that in amount that now appears ridiculous in view h 
previous years had been applied for, con- of the resources of the country; but which 3 
tinued their opposition to those great and at that time appeared enormous considering 
saving enterprises, and General Diaz could _ the available funds in the treasury. wi 
only rely on an administrative term of four With similar punctuality he covered the ies 
years within which to lay the foundations _ principle and interest of the loan for $500,000 - 
of his program, because under the principles which he found himself obliged to raise 8 
proclaimed in the revolutionary program of — locally when he inaugurated his adminis 8 
Tuxtepec, one of the most important referred tration, and in the short four years of his 
to the law of non-re-election. term, without any apparent sacrifice, he i 
i Without money, without credit, without redeemed bonds to the value of $1,000,000, ° 
i the support of public opinion, and without of public debt, although they had not been 
i sufficient time at his disposal within which _ officially recognized. 
Li to realize his program, the most optimistic As soon as he entered into power he 
spirit would hesitate, and the most faithful pushed forward in the chambers the granting E 
friends of Diaz could not do otherwise than of the railroad concessions which had been 


























vainly applied for in previous sessions, and 
far from giving way to the obstructions and 
outcry in the press, he adopted another 
expedient, that is to say, he subscribed the 
contracts of concession and then requested 
the approval of Congress, which, on this 
occasion, did not dare refuse him. 

Meanwhile, he pushed forward the execu- 
tion of the valley drainage works, a vast 
labor which was realized after many years; 
he repaired the telegraph lines which had 
been destroyed during the revolution, 
erected new ones and subsidized some of a 
local character which were required by the 
public service; he developed the postal 
service—in one word, initiated and gave 
effect to his program of “regeneration.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulties encoun- 
tered, the development of railroads in those 
years was as follows: Kilometers in opera- 
tion—1876, 666; 1877, 692; 1878, 737; 
1879, 885; 1880, 1,079. 

During these three years and eight 
months, Diaz was able to duplicate the 
number of kilometers of railroad in opera- 
tion, and, as a consequence of this increase, 
the passenger and freight traffic on the lines 
operated increased as follows: 


YEARS PASSENGERS FREIGHT TONS 
1876 452015327 132,915 
1877 5,529,845 158,930 
1578 5,414,449 172,496 
1879 5,913,054 199,011 
1580 7,183,499 249,552 


The telegraph wires were also consider- 
ably extended. In September, 1878, Diaz 
informed Congress that the system covered 
8,700 kilometers, that is to say, in a little 
over one and a half years, 800 kilometers of 
line had been erected. In September, 1880, 
the system had a development of 15,000 
kilometers, or nearly double what it was in 
1876. 

In consequence of this development of 
railroad traffic and telegraph communication 
the exports also increased in value as follows: 
1577-78, $29,285,659; 1878-79, $29,891,177; 
1579-80, $32,663,554; 1880-81, $29,928,607. 

The value of these exports is appreciably 
greater than in the previous years when they 
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were as follows: 1873-74, $27,688,703; 
1874-75, $27,318,788. 

We regret that we have no sufficiently 
trustworthy data by which to estimate the 
imports during this period, but according 
to some furnished by Don Matias Romero, 
we can estimate them at $21,462,621 for the 
fiscal year of 1877-78, and at $23,000,000, 
in round numbers, for the year 1880-81. 

On the expiration of his constitutional 
term of government, General Diaz handed 
over his office to General Manuel Gonzalez, 
who had been elected his successor, and the 
latter held the office up to the first of 
December, 1884. 

During this four-year term, the results of 
the improvements undertaken made them- 
selves still more evident. The railroad 
system increased as shown bythe following 
figures: Kilometers in operation— 1889, 
1,771; 1882, 3,709; 1883, 5,436; 1884, 5,891. 

The movement of passengers and freight 
as well as the proceeds from the lines in- 
creased in proportion, the former reaching 
the number of 13,142,810 passengers, the 
second 1,025,569 tons, and the last $11,- 
089,136. The telegraph system was ex- 
tended in proportion, and in 1885 reached 
15,750 kilometers, while the receipts, which 
in 1879-80 only amounted to $101,064, in 
1883-84 amounted to $139,051. 

Consequent on the introduction of capital 
into the country for the construction of the 
railroad and the increase of commercial 
activity, the public revenues were also con- 
siderably increased as follows: 1881-82, 
$30,320,222; 1882-83, $32,808,265; 1883-84, 
375442,685. 

During these years of plenty there was also 
a very considerable increase in the value of 
the exports: 1881-82, $29,083,293; 1882-83, 

41,807,595; 1883-84, $46,725,496. 

When General Diaz again assumed office 
in December, 1884, he found the country in 
a bankrupted and discredited condition, 
with a greatly discontented public, and a 
situation a thousand times worse than at 
the beginning of his first term. During his 
successive terms, however, he has not only 
remedied this state of affairs, but out of 
chaos he has brought a nation, rich, 
accredited, prosperous and happy. 
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THE HOLE-IN-THE-WALL 
OW many days have we been 
here?” asked the white woman. 
For answer, the silent Mah- 
wissa held up her hand, the thumb 
bent inward. 

Amy Benham nodded. 

“Four,” she said mournfully, ‘‘and in 
all that time we have not seen or heard 
a human being.” She stared in desperation 
over the bare rocks and down the sparsely 
wooded valley as she spoke. The solitude 
was unbroken. There was no large game 
in the valley, and even few bird calls dis- 
turbed the primeval silence. “I wonder 
if they will ever find us?” she said. 

Mahwissa answered, “By an’ by, sojer 
come, cowboy come.” 

“I wish they might come soon, then,” 
returned the girl, “for if they don’t they 
won't find us alive. I’m so hungry, and 
we divided the last piece of meat in your 
pouch last night.” 

“No,” said Mahwissa. She reached back 
into a crevice of the rock and drew forth 
several pieces of jerked beef, and one 
small piece of hard bread, which she held 
out to the white woman. “I got some.” 

“Mahwissa!” exclaimed Amy, sternly, 
“where did you get it?” Duplicity was 
useless. The source was too patent. She 
had secreted her own daily portion. 

“IT no hungry. Sioux no like white 
woman,” she nodded gravely, again prof- 
fering the scanty, wretched remains of food. 


concluded) 


“T will not take it,” protested the girl. 
“You have deprived yourself of your share 
for my sake! I will not eat it!” 

“Tf no take, I throw ’way,” answered 
Mahwissa, resolutely, rising to her feet and 
limping toward the mouth of the cave. 

“Will you eat half of it, then?” pleaded 
the girl, clutching her arm. “If vou don’t 
I won’t take any myself.” 

The Indian at last nodded. She appor- 
tioned the scraps fairly enough and the 
two women fell upon them Irantically. The 
food that Mahwissa had brought with her 
was thereby exhausted. They had no 
weapons, no means of securing any game, 
even if they had chanced upon it. There 
was plenty of water, fortunately, and save 
for a ravenous hunger, they had passed 
through the adventure well enough. Their 
clothes were torn and ragged; their hands 
and feet sore and not yet healed, but these 
were small matters. They were facing a 
graver problem. 

Again and again had the Indian woman 
urged the white woman to leave her, and 
each time had Amy Benham refused. She 
had nursed the squaw’s ankle and cared for 
it as tenderly as she had nursed the squaw’s 
pappoose the year before. Thanks to her 
skilled care the sprain was much better. 
Mahwissa could walk again, but as yet, no 
great distance. 

They had found a sort of cave in the 
cliffs. Boulders had fallen, split from the 
precipitous walls until the recess was almost 
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completely hidden. There was a long, 
narrow, winding entrance to it like a minia- 
ture pass ina mountain. It was dry within, 
save where in one corner, a little spring 
bubbled out of the rock, and Amy had 
brought quantities of pine boughs, which 
when covered with Mahwissa’s tattered 
blanket, had made them a better bed than 
the hard rocks. 

They were not at all sure where they 
were. The general points of the compass 
they got from the North star at night, but 
just how far away the ranch lay, or how 
to get to it was a problem. The rain that 
had commenced to fall the morning of 
their arrival had been torrential in its char- 
acter. They imagined how it filled the 
canon, and Mahwissa thought that probably 
the wild spread of the vast volume of 
water, whose only outlet would be the 
river over which they had crossed, had prob- 
ably made the return trial impracticable. 

The valley they were in was curious 
enough. Hunters and prospectors called 
such places “holes,” or, sometimes, from 
their narrow, slit-like entrance, ‘“‘holes-in- 
the-wall.” The valley was a long amphi- 
theater surrounded completely by precipi- 
tous mountains. A river fell over the rocks 
to the northward, some ten miles away, 
and flowed gently across the level bottom, 
its current dividing wherever it met with 
an obstacle, forming many islands, until 
it plunged noisily, reached a deep rift in 
the encircling cliffs, through which it plunged 
noisily, and then rapidly rushed its way 
down the mountain. 

Amy had been confident when they first 
stopped there that in a day or two they 
would be found and taken back in safety. 
She reasoned that both Sullivan and Ken- 
nard would be after her. Her chief anxiety 
had been lest they should be first discovered 
by some wandering Indian war party. She 
had learned from Mahwissa that the whole 
Sioux nation and the allied Cheyennes 
were on the warpath, but she knew the 
soldiers would be ordered out immediately, 
and she supposed they would sweep the 
Indians before them. Ithad never occurred 
to her that perhaps the troops would sus- 
tain a check and the Indians would be 
left in control of the region. 

The two women had passed the time 
drearily enough. Mahwissa’s vocabulary 
was limited, and although Amy strove 
earnestly to improve her English, and to 


give her some conception of religion, she 
could not do that all the time, and there 
were periods when the two women sat side 
by side in the mouth of their cave, forlornly 
staring out at the quiet, utterly abandoned 
landscape before them. 

They had been glad of the rest of the 
first day after the awful hardship and labor 
of their escape, but thereafter the white 
woman’s spirit, unaccustomed to inaction, 
chafed and fretted with growing resentment 
at each succeeding period of enforced quiet. 
She divided her reflection between the past 
and the future, and to Captain Kennard 
she devoted most of her thoughts—to him 
and to Sullivan. She wished ardently for 
them both. She would have been rejoiced 
beyond measure to see anyone, but he 
whom her soul craved was the soldier. 

She sought to recall every moment of 
their two years of pleasant and intimate 
relations together—every look that Kennard 
had given her, every word that he had said 
to her, every action they had shared, every 
indication by which she had noted that he 
loved her. Why did he not come? Surely 
if she had been in his place, she would 
have found her way to him, over mountains 
twice as high, and through valleys twice 
as long! 

It was yet early in the morning when 
they divided the last morsel of food. As 
they were expecting nothing, they were 
greatly surprised and roused into a state 
of sickening apprehension by hearing rifle 
shots above their heads and off to the 
northeast. Their first instinct was to with- 
draw farther into the burrow they had 
found, but second thoughts told them they 
should, if possible, learn what was going on. 

Mahwissa seized a stout stick Amy had 
found for her under the trees, and the two 
women stepped to the mouth of the cave 
and stared to the northward and upward. 
The cliffs overhung the place where they 
stood. They could see nothing. As they 
lingered, they heard more rifle shots, and this 
time apparently nearer. 

“We must see what it is,” said Amy. 

The Indian nodded. Supporting her, 
the white woman led the way to a portion 
of the wall which jutted out into the valley. 
Cautiously peering around this, they stared 
upwards. As they did so, they heard an- 
other series of rapid discharges, and the 
next moment a figure on horseback appeared 
on the edge of the cliff; a man in full Indian 






















































dress, wearing a war shirt, but no bonnet. 
In his hands he clasped a Winchester, 
which he had apparently just discharged. 
He had halted his exhausted pony on the 
verge of the precipice. He could go no 
farther. 

Listening and looking, the two women 
heard wild calls faintly, and more shots. 
These decided the horseman upon action. 
The cliff bent away in a great half circle 
from the points at which the women stood 
so that they could see clearly what he was 
doing. He dismounted quickly and stepped 
to the very edge of the sheer descent. Evi- 
dently he intended to make escape that 
way. To the watching women it seemed 
utterly beyond human possibility that he 
could do it. 

Sheltering himself behind the body of 
the horse, which evidently was so utterly 
exhausted as to scarcely be able to move, 
the man brought his rifle to his shoulder 
and pumped a half-dozen shots in quick 
succession out of it. His discharge was 
answered by a return volley, and by a wild 
outbreak of demoniac yells. He did not 
wait any longer. He turned and let him- 
self down over the cliff, facing inwards. 
He hung at full length for a second and 
then let go. The women saw him fall and 
held their breath. 

But they were unable to see certain in- 
equalities in the surface. which looked so 
sheer, for sliding down the face of the cliff, 
which here sloped inward a little as it 
fell away, the fugitive brought up against 
a narrow ledge which had been his goal 
when he let go. He struck the ledge with 
shocking force, the distance was so great. 
For a moment his body bent and swayed, 
and the watchers thought he would pitch 
over, but his hands, which had been clutch- 
ing the rock, caught in some crevice. He 
shook and trembled, but steadied himself 
and finally stood secure. Evidently he 
did not dare to pause for rest, for he took 
a few careful, yet rapid steps, creeping side- 
wise, until he found another ledge, to which 
he dropped. 

Again and again he repeated the process. 
He seemed to bear a charmed life. That 
it could be done by a human being without 
a dozen falls, if one body could stand so 
many, was well-nigh unthinkable. Finally 
he reached the last ledge—a broader streak 
of rock than the others. There was noth- 
ing below him but a sheer drop of perhaps 
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fifteen or twenty feet, and broken rock at 
the base of the cliff to receive his fall. He 
had lost his rifle in the descent, having been 
compelled to use both of his hands to save 
his life, and it had clattered to the rocks 
beneath after the first slide down the cliff. 

Moved by some impulse, Amy Benham, 
regardless of consequences, in spite of the 
fact that her feet cut through the ragged 
remains of her moccasins and the tattered 
bandages made from the blanket, dashed 
out into the open and secured the rifle just 
as the man got cautiously down to his 
knees on the last ledge, and then with one 
desperate final resolution thrust himself 
backward and fell. 

Before he struck the ground the white 
woman, who had regained her place of 
watchfulness, had covered him. ‘The shot 
would be an easy one; if he proved an 
enemy his life would be forfeit. The man 
however, lay where he had fallen. The 
huge bulk of his body was between the 
girls and his face, which lay extended to 
the northward. He had been stunned or 
perhaps killed by the last downward plunge. 

“Me go,” whispered Mahwissa, lifting the 
knife she still carried. Her meaning was 
obvious. She would kill him as she had 
killed the Indian in the pass and with as 
little compunction. 

“Wait!” said the wiser white woman. 
“We don’t know who he is, or why he is 
there. Perhaps he is a soldier.” 

“Look!” interposed the Indian woman, 
touching her elbow. 

Following Mahwissa’s upturned glance, 
Amy Benham stared at the top of the cliff, 
whose edge was now peopled with figures. 
They were Indians! The foremost among 
them was a man whom the white woman 
would have recognized anywhere, almost at 
any distance—the half-breed. 

The Indians dropped from their ponies 
and peered over the cliff. They could see on 
the broken rock the prostrate figure of him 
they had been pursuing. He lay as one 
dead. There was an animated discussion 
at the top of the cliff and suddenly some of 
the Indians raised their guns. 

“They are going to shoot him!” said Amy 
to Mahwissa. There was something fa- 
miliar about the huge bulk of the man. She 
had not seen his face clearly, the light had 
been behind him, but— 

Her speculations were shattered by a 
crashing volley. They could see the rocks 
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break and splinter all about the body of the 
fugitive. He must have been struck, for he 
rose unsteadily to his feet, fumbling for his 
revolver, drew it, but before he could press 
the trigger, a bullet struck it and threw it 
far from his hand. Blood was streaming 
from his face. He was a terrible looking 
figure, but he had evidently recovered his 
faculties, for as the smoke blew away and he 
saw the Indians aiming at him again, he 
lunged forward on his knees and crawled 
against the face of the cliff, where he was 
completely sheltered. As he did so he faced 
the spot where the two women were hiding. 


Y 


DROPPED FROM THE SKY 


“s ERCIFUL God!” whispered Amy 
to the Indian woman, “‘it’s Sullivan.” 
Mahwissa got down on her knees and 
peered northward. A thin crevice in the 
rock gave her sight and yet hid her face, as 
she stared and stared, the white girl mean- 
while standing back of her well out of view, 
desperately clutching the rifle. 

How did Sullivan come here, and in what 
guise? What had happened? She had 
prayed for his coming, or Kennard’s as for a 
protector, and lo! le appeared before her 
like a hunted hare, the half-breed triumph- 
antly leading the party that hounded him on. 

“They gone,” whispered Mahwissa at 
last. 

“Let us go and get him then,’”’ answered 
Amy. 

“Wait. Maybe come back.” 

Indeed it was only by the exercise of her 
greater strength that the Indian woman kept 
the white woman where she was. Presently, 
however, she released her and Amy instantly 
darted out into the open and around to the 
side of the prostrate man. More slowly 
Mahwissa followed her. 

He was lying with his eyes closed, over his 
face a death-like pallor. The fingers of his 
right hand had been crushed by the bullet 
that had torn his revolver from his grasp. 
His clothing where he had slid down the 
cliff was torn to rags. His broad chest was 
cut, torn ang bleeding. A bullet had appar- 
ently gone through his shoulder, for his left 
arm was soaked with blood. He was in a 

desperate condition. So noiseless had been 
the girl’s approach that he was not aware 
of it until she spoke his name. 
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“Sullivan,” she cried. 

“Amy!” gasped the man, opening his eyes 
in astonishment, ‘“‘are you here and safe?” 
She nodded. ‘Thank God!” 

“But you,” said the girl, ‘““what has hap- 
pened to you?” 

“T thought I was done for, but you have 
given me new lease of life! I’m worth a 
thousand dead men now. Water!’ By this 
this time Mahwissa had joined them. ‘‘Who 
is this ?”’ continued the rancher suspiciously. 

But Mahwissa gave her no time to answer. 
She pointed upward. 

“Look!” she cried in her natural voice. 

Peering over the brink was the feathered 
head of an Indian. The half-breed had left 
a watcher to make sure that the man was 
dead, or to get him in case he came from the 
shelter of the rock. 

“What is it?” asked Sullivan. 

“There is one of them there!’ answered 
Amy. 

“My God!~ Have I brought them all 
down upon you!” 

“We can’t think of that now,” said the 
girl. ‘They may be there. They are not 
here. There are not many men on this 
earth who could get down that cliff as you 
did!” 

“What do now ?” interposed the squaw at 
this moment. 

“We must get away,” said Sullivan. 

“We have a cave yonder. We will take 
you there.” 

“You will have to help me. I am terribly 
bruised and cut and one of those fiend’s 
bullets has gone through my shoulder.” 

“Stay by him, Mahwissa,” said Amy, who 
turned, and reckless of a possible shot from 
the Indian watching them from above, she 
ran to the cave. Mahwissa’s canteen full of 
water lay on a shelf ; she seized it and ran 
back quickly. Sullivan drained it. 

“That puts new life into me,” he said with 
a stronger voice. ‘This is the first drop of 
water I have had since ten o’clock last night. 
God! It was a fearful chase. Now help 
me up.” 

In spite of the fact that his hand was 
crushed, that he had a bullet through his 
shoulder, that two of his ribs were broken, 
and that he was half-flayed alive, the man 
by a magnificent exercise of nerve and cour- 
age, lifted himself to his knees, and the 
woman he loved supporting him, he arose 
to his feet. He swayed heavily for a mo- 
ment and would have fallen but for her. 
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“He shoot!’’ cried Mahwissa. She had 
observed the Indian above them raising 
his rifle. 

“We'll have to chance it,” said Sullivan 
thickly. ‘You go in front of me,” Miss 
Amy!” 

“No,” was the reply, 
first Mahwissa.”’ 

And so the three—a brave little Indian 
squaw, a ragged, tattered, worn-out, but 
indomitable American girl, and the big 
rancher, shot, cut, and torn to pieces, 
started out into the open. 

Sure enough, the Indian fired, not once 
but twice before they could turn the prom- 
ontory. His bullets fortunately missed. 
One of them ploughed through the tattered 
sleeve of the white woman’s waist. The 
other flattened harmlessly against the rock 
behind them. 

“Tt’s good they’re such poor shots,” 
said the cattleman. The next moment they 
rounded the promontory and were out of 
sight. A few steps brought them to the cave. 

When the Indian at last reached the 
promontory—he had a wide spread of 
country to cover, owing to the configuration 
of the valley wall—they were nowhere to 
be seen. He searched the place with his 
glance and then withdrew. 

“A fine place for defense,” said the 
cattleman, alert to the probable requirements 
of the situation. ‘‘What food have you?” 

“None!” 

“There is a little piece of jerked beef 
in my pouch,” he said, “or there was when 
I put it on. It should be hanging at my 
belt.” 

“Tt is not there,” said Amy, after a 
brief inspection. 

“Tt must have been torn off when I fell 
down the cliff.” 

“Me get,” said Mahwissa, slipping out. 

“Have you any water?” 

“Plenty, there is a spring on the other 
side.” 

“Help me to it, and I'll try to get myself 
in shape.” 

“No,” said the girl, “I am going to do 
that.” 

“You’ve got nothing for bandages.” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

She turned away from him a little space, 
and came back with a strip of soiled, white 
fabric. 

“The remainder of my skirt,’”’ she said, 
smiling faintly. She had refilled the can- 


‘ 


‘side by side. You 


teen also. She knelt down and washed 
the poor shattered fingers, binding them 
up tenderly. ‘‘Now the shoulder.” 

Fortunately the wound was not a serious 
one. The bullet had gone clear through 
the fleshy part of the shoulder, which had 
probably saved his life, for he had been 
in a dead faint, and the pain of the wound 
had recalled him to consciousness. The 
wound was a clean one and there was 
little to be done but wash it and bandage 
it as best she could. Then with the last 
remaining piece of the skirt she washed 
his face free from blood that had matted 
upon it, and tied up his head. She even 
washed the blood and dirt from his mighty 
chest. 

He bore the pain of her manipulations 
without a murmur and with a stoic resolu- 
tion of an Indian himself. His courage 
even evoked a grunt of approval from the 
squaw, who had come back unharmed 
with the precious pouch in her hand. When 
it was all over Amy sank down by his side 
and fought desperately against an over- 
whelming inclination to faint away. 

“When have you had anything to eat?” 
asked Sullivan, assuming command as soon 
as everything had been done for him. 

“This morning.” 

“Well,” he felt in the pouch with his 
left hand, “the piece of jerked beef is there 
all right. We’d better keep it until to-mor- 
row, if you can stand it that long.” 

“T can stand anything now that you are 
here,” said Amy bravely. “I feel so much 
more confident since—” 

Sullivan raised his hand. 

“T am afraid that I have only brought 
them down upon you. There must be 
some way into this valley. You got into 
it. They must know how to get here. I 
killed one man in the half-breed’s wigwam, 
hunting for you, and he’ll never leave my 
trail until he gets me or I him. They'll 
be here before the day is out. What 
weapons have you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Me got knife,” said Mahwissa, showing 
her formidable weapon. 

“Your Winchester,” added Amy, hand- 
ing the gun to him. 

Sullivan examined it carefully, and laid 
it aside. 

“The ejector is broken,” he said bitterly. 
“It’s useless. The lock is smashed. It 
can’t be fired again.” 
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“And your revolver?” 

“Smashed, too, when these fingers got 
it,” was the reply. 

“We are indeed helpless, then, 
girl, de spondently. 

“Not so long as I can stand in that nar- 
row way,” answered Sullivan, grimly. 

“But you have no firearms!” 

“T can use the gun as a club.” 

“But you cannot beat them off forever 
with that.” 

“No, I can’t, but I can give you time to— 
die.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, looking him bravely 
in the face. 

“And with Mahwissa’s knife,’ 
the cattleman. 

“T understand.” 

“I don’t know how you escaped, but you 
are unharmed?” There was a fiercely 
anxious note of apprehension in the question. 

“Entirely, thank God!” was the fervent 
reply. 

“Well, you can’t tempt Providence 
again,’ he continued, his relief apparent. 
“You must never give them another chance. 
I will fight for you until, I am done for 
and you must do the rest.” 

“Trust me,” said the girl. 

“It is a strange meeting,”’ said the cattle- 
man, “and this is a strange time to tell 
you, but ever since I knew you I have 
loved you! It was you that kept me on 
the ranch. It was the thought of seeing 
you this summer when you came back, 
that made me stay and wait. For you I 
gave up my roving life and spendthrift 
ways, and began to save money. I was 
planning to tell you that I loved you, and 
to ask you—to give you the chance of 
saying you could not be my wife.” 

The girl’s eyes were full of tears. 

“My dear old friend, for whom I care 
so much,” she said, “‘don’t ask me that!’ 

“Tm not asking you. I’m just telling 
you. We'll never get out of this alive, and 
there is no need of any reply. That soldier 
man—he loves you, too.’ 

“Does he,” choked the girl through her 
tears, and yet she was glad at heart for the 
answer. 


” said the 


’ 


continued 


“Yes,” said the cattleman, “he told me in 


the cafion yonder. 


We were both on your 
trail. 


We found your slippers.” 

The woman nodded. 

“He gave me one. It’s gone. I must 
have lost it down the cafion. I kept it in 


/ 


the pocket of my hunting shirt. He loves 
you, too. I called him a coward, but he is 
a brave man.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, ‘and you are a brave 
man.” 

“You couldn’t have loved both of us if 
you had got away,” continued the cattleman 
gravely. ‘‘Tellme, honestly, is he the one you 
could give yourself toif we both asked you?” 

“Sullivan,” said she faintly, “I cannot 
deceive you now. I have known you for 
many years. You have been so good to me, 
and I love you, but not that way. He—” 

“Never mind,” interposed Sullivan gently, 
as the woman buried her face in her hands 
and burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 
He patted her on her head, although it gave 
him pain to raise his arm. ‘‘Never mind, 
I make no doubt he is the better man.” 

“Tt is not that,” said the girl. “I cannot 
help it.” 

“No more you can, Miss Amy. 
any of us help it.” 

“T rather die than hurt your feelings now.” 

“Tt is all right,” he said firmly. “I am 
here to help you as much as I can; to die for 
you, to give you a chance to die yourself, if 
need be, as people like you ought to live 
and die unspotted from the world!” 

Amy Benham crept near to the big man 
who was leaning against the rocky wall of 
the cave. “She reached over and took his 
poor wounded hand gently in her own, bent 
down and pressed a kiss on it. 
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THE RoOuUGH-RIDERS OF THE WEST 


We can’t 


HE night of the battle the civilian scouts 

reported at camp. There were twenty 
cowboys from the Benham ranch, led by old 
Johnson and thirty other men gathered from 
the nearest settlements. Every man brought 
his own horse and arms. Each man 
carried a Winchester and a Colt’s 45. A 
blanket and a pair of saddlebags for pro- 
visions, and a cartridge-belt jammed full of 
ammunition, completed their equipment. 
They rode light, had no baggage and carried 
no tents. They were hardy men, chosen for 
their ability to ride hard, shoot straight and 
to endure to the end. 

Among them were men of prominence 
who had agreed to serve for the fun of the 
thing. A few were college men. Some 
were old soldiers, but the main body was 
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made up of frontiersmen. Through John- 
son as a spokesman they demanded Sullivan 
for captain. 

“Gentlemen,” said the colonel, “I regret 
to tell you that he left Captain Kennard’s 
troop in a cafon yonder, determined to try 
single-handed to effect the rescue of Miss 
Benham, whom he believed to be in a village 
which had been discovered.” 

“Was he left behind by the soldiers?” 
asked one of the men. 

“By no means. He stayed voluntarily 
after I had ordered the troops to return, be- 
cause I was convinced that an ambuscade 
had been laid for them.” 

“Who commanded the troops?” 

“I did,” said Kennard stepping into the 
firelight, ‘“‘and I would have gone gladly to 
rescue Miss Benham, although we had no 
certain knowledge that she was in the village, 
but my orders were imperative. And, as 
the colone! has said, we had scarcely re- 
traced our steps before the danger he feared 
developed. If he had not brought the rest 
of the regiment to our rescue, neither I, nor 
any man in that canon, would have lived to 
tell the tale.” 

“And what of Sullivan?” 

“IT do not know. He is a brave and skil- 
ful man. I have an idea that he lay hidden 
until nightfall and then did what he could, 
but where he is now I cannot tell.” 

“Could we ride after him?” 

“Not if you have entered the service of 
the United States,” said Colonel Wainwright, 
firmly. “Gentlemen, I shall not disguise 
from you that so soon as you are regularly 
enlisted as civilian scouts, you will have to 
obey orders. It will be impossible for you to 
co-operate with us except by instant and un- 
questioning obedience to proper authority.” 

“Under whose command do you propose 
to place us?” asked one of the old soldiers. 

“If I am allowed to determine it, I shall 
put you under Captain Kennard.” 

“T should be glad,” said Kennard, ‘‘to 
have command of such a body of men as 
yours. The colonel has promised, in case 
you accept me, that we shall have a roving 
commission; first to cross the range where 
we think Roman Nose has joined Crazy 
Horse to pile on General Crook. We are to 
observe them, cut off the detached parties 
if we can and cover the settlements to the 
southward.” 

“T see,” said a new and youthful speaker, 
“we are to be free lances, as it were.” 


“Exactly. You heard,’ Kennard con- 
tinued, ‘“‘what the colonel said about orders. 
We shall be, if I am your choice, a body of 
friends, but the directing will must be mine, 
What do you say?” 

“Tm for Captain Kennard,” said old 
Johnson. 

“I’m agreeable,” broke from one of the 
other men. 

“Wait!” said Kennard, “some of you 
come from Colonel Benham’s ranch. You 
know that Sullivan and I have both admired 
Miss Benham, and both would have sought 
to marry her. It is rather unusual to say 
such things to a body of men, but I am de- 
termined to be frank with you. Sullivan 
and J had words this morning, because I in- 
sisted upon obeying orders, which ended by 
his stigmatizing me and my command as we 
turned back from the village, as cowards!” 

“And did you take that?” asked a 
frontiersman. 

“T had to. I was under orders. I could 
not engage in private quarrels. [I'll settle 
with Sullivan later on, although Ill admit 
that from his standpoint of view there was 
some reason for his bitterness; but you will 
understand now what obedience means to 
me, and what it will have to mean to you.” 

“YT know Joe Kennard,” burst out Cham- 
bers. ‘There isn’t a drop of coward’s 
blood in him. I’m glad to go with a man 
who knows his duty and will sacrifice even 
reputation to it!” 

“Thank you, Chambers,” said Kennard. 
“Meanwhile, what do the rest of the men 
say?” 

“I’m a friend of Sullivan,” spoke out old 
Johnson. “I know how hot-blooded he is, 
an’ how he feels about Miss Benham, which 
I hope he wins instead of you, cap’n, but the 
field is open, an’ the best man’ll get her. 
I’m in hopes if we do come up with the boss 
I can make it right twixt him an’ the cap’n; 
an’ so far as I’m concerned I’m willing to 
serve under him. What do you say, boys? 
All in favor say aye!’’ 

A roar of affirmation broke on the night 
air. 

“Thank you, men,” said the colonel. 
“That is hardly enough, however,”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘There may be some who have not 
answered. All who are willing to accept 
Captain Kennard for their commander, and 
enter the service of the United States for 
this campaign, or until discharged by proper 
authority, pass to the right.” 
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There was a tumultuous crowding of 
horses, and in a short time the men had 
arranged themselves on the captain’s right. 
“T am glad to see such unanimity,” said 
1e captain. ‘‘Chaplain!’’ he called, and as 
ie old army chaplain came forward, ‘Will 
you let me have your Bible please?” 
“Gentlemen,” he continued, “I have here a 
Bible on which I will swear you into the 
service of the United States. Raise your 
right hands.” 

Instantly every hand was raised and deep 
voices signified assent to the oath of alle- 
giance, which the colonel administered. 

“Captain Kennard,” he said, as he handed 
the Bible back to the chaplain, “here is 
your troop. ‘Take charge, and appoint your 
own officers immediately. You will move 
at four in the morning. I can furnish you 
with four packmules, a supply of ammuni- 
tion, a medicine-chest, and such rations as 
the men can carry on their persons.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Captain Kennard, 
“Gentlemen, you have honored me in giving 
me the command. Let us hope that the 
blessings of God will enable us to do good 
work for our country and the helpless 
settlements below us.” 

‘An’ let’s hope we git Benham’s girl!” 
cried a cowboy. 

“Amen to that!’ returned Kennard. “I 
shall appoint Colonel Morris (a former Con- 
federate soldier) as second in command. 
Johnson, you will be next to him. Chambers, 
you next to Johnson. In case anything 
happens to me the orders of these men in 
succession will be obeyed and_ respected 
accordingly. I will have you awakened at 
half after three. You can draw three day’s 
rations from the quartermaster at that time. 
At four o’clock I mean to be on the way.” 

“You hain’t forgot me, have you, Cap’n 
Kennard,” said a voice from the darkness. 

“What, Meekins? No, indeed, will you 
be sworn in?” 

“Not me,” laughed the old trapper. “I 
fights on my own hook, but if you want me 
to go ‘long with you, why, I’m willin’.” 

“I consider your presence worth any 
dozen men, including myself, meaning no 
disrespect to the rest,’ said Kennard 
warmly.” 

“T want to be in at the death,” said the 
trapper. “I got a hunch we’re goin’ to 
git the half-breed, an’ find the gal.” 

“I hope so! I pray for another chance 
at him. But you had better picket your 
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horses, gentlemen, and get some rest. 
Morris, will you and Johnson and Chambers 
attend to it? Good night.” 

“Three cheers for Joe Kennard 
Johnson, waving his hat. 

The dawn was just graying in the Fast 
when the rough riders filed out of the camp 
and trotted around the shoulder of the range, 
seeking a pass westward. Kennard and 
Meekins rode at the head. 

“You know,” said the old frontiersman, 
“T can’t help figgerin’ that somehow the gal 
escaped down the trail. I sort o’ remember 
a place where it might have been possible 
for a desperate woman to git across the river, 
an’ I got an’ idee that if we strike across 
the range an’ search the valleys there we 
might find her.” 

“She could never have escaped alone.” 

“Well, mebby that’s so,” returned the 
scout. ‘“‘But who’s to say she was alone. 
There might had been some friendly Injin 
in the gang that stabbed the Injin in the 
pass. It don’t look to me like Miss Benham 
could hev killed him.” 

“You don’t know what a woman can do 
for her honor.” 

“No, that’s true,”’ said the frontiersman. 
“An’ I’ve seed ’em turned into tigers by 
trouble an’ danger. At any rate, there’s 
only two ways she could ’a gone, up the 
trail or down it. If she went up it, she’s 
either in that Injin village, or she ain’t. If 
she went down it, she must ’a crossed the 
river somehow, somewhere. If she went 
up the trail an’ is in the village, an’ is still 
alive, Sullivan will git her, or git some word 
of her.” 

“He is a man, even if he did put it into 
me.” 

“He'll be ready enough to take that back, 
cap’n.” 

“Well, I shall meet him half way,” said 
Kennard. ‘With my hand outstretched 
the way he wants it, empty or armed.” 

“That’s the right spirit for a brave man. 
Meanwhile, I believe we are goin’ to git the 
gal. I’ve got an instinct that somethin’s 
goin’ to happen afore this day’s over.” 

“What course do you think is the best for 
us to take?” 

“Well, we can’t cross that cafion nohow. 
We’d best put to the southward until we 
come to the place where you divided the 
troop, an’ we'll strike across the range an’ 
git into the uplands, an’ then we will edge 
north’ard, doin’ what we can to prospect 
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the country an’ git in touch with the Injins. 
Even if the gal was took to that camp they'll 
have broke up by this time and moved off 
on the far side of the bucks. You see 
Roman Nose, who’s strictly a good soldier, 
will keep his women to the north’ard of him. 
He’ll know that any pursuit has got to come 
from the south, and he’ll be looking for us.” 

“I see.” 

“After their battle of yesterday,” re- 
turned Meekins, “they won’t move ’till 
mornin’. They'll be dancin’ and jubilatin’ 
around the fires, an’ they won’t git much 
start of us.” 

The reasoning of the old man was accu- 
rate, thought Kennard, as he listened to 
this sagacious setting forth of probabilities. 
The scout’s suggestions coincided with his 
own views. 

The going was good, the horses fresh, 
and the men eager, so that by twelve o’clock, 
when they stopped for a brief rest, they 
had gone thirty miles. They had passed 
the mouth of the cafon and had crossed 
the river, which was then easily fordable, 
and had climbed some distance up the 
mountain. There was a practicable pass 
before them, and this they were to essay 
after dinner. 

“What lies beyond the pass?” asked 
Kennard of the scout, smoking with the 
men round the fire where coffee was boil- 
ing. 

“Well, there’s three or four of them holes 
off to the north’ard an’ then there’s a long 
stretch of rolling country, a kind of table- 
land. We can go for a hundred miles if 
we keep to the south’ard of the ranges to 
the west’ard. I think our best plan will 
be to cross the range to the north side.” 

“‘How’s the country there?” 

“Rough. It’s most like the Dakota Bad 
Lands.” 

“Tt will be no worse for us than for the 
Indians.” 

“Yep, that’s so?” 

“And then the mountains will always be 
to our left flank,”’ put in old Colonel Morris, 
affording us a place of retreat.” 

“There speaks the old soldier,” said Ken- 
nard. 

“Well,” said Morris, “I didn’t serve four 
years in the Confederate cavalry for noth- 
ing. Why this takes me back to old 
times—” 

fe hope,” 
retreat any.” 


said Chambers, ‘we won’t 





“That’s as the Cap’n says,” remarked 
Johnson, philosophically, puffing at his 
pipe. “I begin to see that to make a suc- 
cess of a jaunt like this we got to be under 
direction all the time an’ as for me and my 
bunch we’re goin’ to obey orders every time.” 

“Thank you, Johnson,” said Kennard, 
smiling slightly, “I see that you are a born 
soldier, if not an old one.” 

“T’d be anything on earth, if I could only 
git that gal back safe, an’ git my hands on 
that half-breed, damn him!” 

“You bet, you,” answered one of the 
men of the Benham ranch. 

“Yep, that’s what we all say!’’ burst out 
one of the men from the group sitting and 
listening to the conversation. 

Kennard, touched to the raw, walked 
away from the fire. He stared at the range, 
wondering if it were possible, in the Provi- 
dence of God, that in that vast country he 
might find the woman he loved. 

“He’s hard hit,’’ said Chambers to the 
others. 

“Aye,” answered old Johnson. “An’ 
from what I’ve seen an’ heard, I believe 
the gal’s in love with him. She talked a 
heap about him last year when she was 
back from school.” He shook his head. 
“Poor Sullivan, I wonder where he is?” 

“He’s putting in good work for her, I'll 
bet!” said Colonel Morris. ‘And, if she 
is to be rescued single-handed, there isn’t 
a man in Wyoming I had rather trust than 
him.” 

“You're right,’ said Meekins, and the 
praise was the more magnanimous, since 
he himself might have disputed with Sulli- 
van, save in strength, the availability for 
such services. 

“Tt’s hard on us all,’ said Chambers, 
“but it must be harder for Kennard, and 
I’m going to do everything to second him.” 

“We're all with you,” cried one of the 
men in a chorus of approval, which made 
Kennard at last turn around. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘we have been 
here nearly an hour. In five minutes we 
start.” 

The signal was welcomed with alacrity. 
The horses were saddled and the men were 
soon on their way. For two hours they 
struggled up through the pass. It was 
yet early in the afternoon when they at 
last crossed the divide and descended to 
the other side. It was as Meekins had 
said, a broad, open country ahead and to 














the south. To the north the range shot 
a huge high towering spur abruptly west- 
ward until it was lost in the distance. 
Below, five miles away, swept a broad and 
shallow river, which issued from a rift 
in the wall of the mountains. 

The party halted on the summit to rest 
the horses, and. gazed upon the enchanting 
picture. The old scout, however, had no 
special eye for the beauty of the scene and 
he instantly pointed out the river flowing 
from the cleft. 

“There be one of them holes I told you 
about. She may be in a place like that.” 

Would you advise that we cross the 
range there?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“Forward, gentlemen,” 
starting down the slope. 

The descent was easier than the ascent, 
and as the elevation of the western side of 
the mountains was higher, it was not so 
long. In a half-hour they found them- 
selves on the level upland. Increasing the 
pace to a trot, the little command moved 
rapidly forward. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon when they splashed into the 
shallow river. They had edged toward 
the mountain and were but a few rods from 
the narrow gate-like pass, whence it rushed 
torrentially, only to spread out ina shallow, 
gentle stream after its escape from the cliffs. 

They stopped their horses in the river, 
and let them drink of the cool sweet water, 
and took occasion to bend down and fill 
their own canteens. Reluctant to draw 
them from so pleasant a scene, the young 
captain sat motionless, a little apart, look- 
ing at the men. They were a hard bitten 
set, most of them, but they looked efficient, 
capable and reckless to the last degree. 
They were men he could lead anywhere, 
and do anything with that human beings 
could be expected to do. 

He turned to stare hard at the wall, and 
as he did so, he heard faintly through the 
opening of the river, rifle shots. Every 
man in the troop heard them at the same 
time—every man straightened up on the 
instant, and listened in strained attention. 
Even the horses seemed to catch the in- 
fection of their rider’s emotions, for they 
threw up their heads, and the place grew 
suddenly still except for the splashing of the 
Water against the knees of the animals. 

: “Shots!” cried Meekins. ‘What can it 
ber” 
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“We are to find out,” said Kennard, 
“come, gentlemen!”’ 

He crossed the river to the firm bank, and 
followed by all, galloped headlong toward 
the rift in the wall. 
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THE BERSERKER 


HERE had been occupation in plenty 

for the three in the cave during the 
morning. Amy’s escape had first of all to 
be told. Then Sullivan recounted all that 
occurred since her father’s death. He de- 
scribed the battle in the pass and the finding 
of her slippers. He told her everything 
that had occurred, neither excusing nor 
accusing himself or anyone. She listened 
with staring eyes and bated breath. She 
interrupted him infrequently until he came 
to the episode in the box-cafion where 
Kennard had refused to charge the village, 
and had chosen to obey orders, and where 
Sullivan had called him a coward. 

The pallid countenance of the girl flushed 
deeply at this. Sullivan noticed the sudden 
glow in her cheeks. 

“You don’t like that?” he asked. 

The girl shook her head. Her blue 
eyes flashed. 

“You called the man I—” she checked 
herself, ‘‘a coward before his troop? That 
was hard. What did he then?” 

“He wanted to kill me, perhaps he would 
have killed me, or I him, if he hadn’t been 
a soldier.” 

The sufferings of the big rancher were 
worse than she knew. Her feelings were 
so potent and open, although he had 
resigned himself to it, he could scarcely 
bear it. As for Amy Benham, she was 
a soldier’s daughter, and had been brought 
up to the realization of the duty of a soldier. 
She comprehended the situation perfectly 
—and yet, she had not been a woman 
had she not felt a pang of jealousy—that 
she had had to give place even to the high- 
est duty. 

“You see, Miss Amy,” said Sullivan, “he 
went back, but I did not.” 

It was boasting and not worthy of him, 
but the man was wrung with pain, physical 
and mental, and was so jealous himself, in 
spite of his brave attempt at philosophy, 
that he could be pardoned. 
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“He did his duty as a soldier,” she said. 

“Duty!” cried the cattleman. ‘My duty 
was to rescue the girl I loved from worse 
than a thousand deaths. Do you imagine 
for a minute that I would let duty interfere 
with that!” 

“You are not a soldier,’ returned the 
girl stoutly. 

“Tam your soldier and if I had been the 
general in command I’d have gone on just 
the same for you.” 

“And left your men to be massacred, 
for that would have happened had_ they 
followed you, wouldn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,”’ was the reluctant admis- 
sion. “Well, I'd have left them just the 
same. What’s the world, or all the men in it, 
soldiers or not, to me, compared to you!” 

It was rough wooing and powerful. Amy 
would not have been human if she had not 
been thrilled by it. 

“What must it have cost him to turn 
back,” said the girl thoughtfully. ‘Sup 
pose that he—he—loves me, if he believed 
I was there suffering, cannot you think of 
the awful agony of the man who had to 
leave me behind. You don’t think him 
a coward, do you?” said the girl appeal- 
ingly—she had lived long enough in the 
West to know that no man could suffer 
that and retain anyone’s respect. 

“No,” was the answer, wrung from the 
unwilling catthkeman. “I'll take that back 
if I see him, if he gives me a chance!” 

“Gives you a chance?” 

“Ves, I have no doubt but that he will 
shoot me on sight or try to. Since you 
love him, I wouldn’t hinder him. 

“YT will prevent that,” said the woman 
firmly. “It is an awful thing to brand as 
a coward a man of honor, who has been 
brought up to put duty before everything, 
even a woman when he loves her.” 

“He chose between obeying his orders 
and possibly sacrificing the woman he 
loved,” was the curt rejoinder. 

“Ves, and I can see him now, I can 
feel for him. You ought to understand 
that his heart broke in that cafion. I 
don’t believe he even thought about your 
calling him a coward. He must have been 
thinking of me. Where is he now!” 

“Good God! Miss Amy,” burst out the 
rancher, “don’t. I can’t bear to see you 
cry! I wish he was here. I'd take it back. 
He acted according to his lights. Thank 
God! they ain’t mine.” 


“Tt is all so hopeless,” said the girl. 
“Our food is gone. I am sick, starved, 
broken. You are wounded, helpless. What 
can we do? Who will protect us now?” 

“Tt ain’t for the likes of me to speak of 
such things to the likes of you,” answered 
the ranchman gravely, “but I knew you 
when you were a child. I remember once 
coming into your room at night to see the 
colonel, and your father was sitting on the 
bed, and you were kneeling by him, a tiny 
little girl, saying your prayers. Can’t you 
pray now? You do that and I will work— 
the old, old combination, Sullivan—the 
irresistible combination of faith and works! 
If they will let us alone ’til nightfall, Vl 
try to get out of here. The soldiers, I 
take it, must have fallen back. They will 
be in the vicinity of Tear lake. My legs 
are all right, if my hands are more or less 
useless. I'll get word to them somehow.” 

“T have prayed,” sobbed the girl, ‘‘day after 
day, hour by hour—nobody seems to hear!” 

“Perhaps God brought me to you, Miss 
Amy,” responded the other clumsily, as is 
the habit of men in such discourse. “TI can 
hold that entrance yonder for awhile at 
least, and perhaps rescue is coming this 
way. It is not in my Irish heart to dispair. 
You have been preserved unharmed so far.” 

“Ves, thank God!” answered the girl, 
looking up at him through her tears. 

“There, that’s right, when you begin to 
thank Him, it will be easy to pray to Him.” 

She had been sitting by his side. She 
got to her knees, and there in that rude 
hole-in-the-wall, alone, save for the savage 
woman, and a sorely stricken man, the 
girl poured out her soul to God in humble 
petition for the extension of His care over 
the wounded, the helpless and the forsaken. 

It was very still in the little cave in the cliff 
after that. None cared to break the silence. 
They were, it might almost be said, listening 
for a response to the petition. It was 
Mahwissa who moved first. The canteen 
was empty. She limped to the spring which 
flowed in the cave near the entrance, and 
stooped to fill it. As she did so she got a 
straight look through the entrance into the 
valley—across the range of her vision there 
swept a plumed and painted figure. Calmly 
filling the canteen she turned baek to where 
the other two sat. 

‘They come,” said she laconically, hand 
ing the vessel of cool water to the thirsty 
fevered man. 
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that the answer to our prayer?” said 
rl with a burst of hysterical laughter. 

’ said Sullivan, sternly rebuking her, 

the strangeness of his words giving 
trength and much encouragement. 

wrayed for protection and for help. I 

answer. Give Goda chance! Give 

chance!” 

(;od and man together! the ancient asso- 
ciation to which all things are possible. 
What could the two do for her? Well, the 
girl would see. 

Meanwhile, Sullivan got to his feet, the 
helping him. With his left hand 
( ched the barrel of the Winchester. 
t would be time enough to put the torn 

gers of his right hand about it when the 

‘ed approached more imminently. So 
long as he could he would spare the other 

Then he staggered through the pass 

he stood well within the entrance, 

sheltered and concealed from observation 
save from one point. 

“What are you going to do now?” asked 
Amy, who, with Mahwissa, had followed 
after him. 

“T am going to keep them out of here 
until—”’ 

“T shall know what to do then,” she an- 
swered simply, quite understanding. 

“Very well. When they come on, you 
get back in the cave with the squaw.” 

“Yes. Have they seen us yet?” 

“Not yet, but it won’t take them long to 
find us. For one thing, we left a trail of 
blood from the place where I fell over the 
cliffs, and the Indian saw us headed in 
this direction.” 

He pointed out into the light. From the 
obscurity of the cave the maneuvers of the 
Indians were easily visible. There must 
have been half a hundred of them, passing 
and repassing. The half-breed was easily 
a leader among them. 

“He has brought the whole village down 
on us,’ muttered Sullivan. “God! If I 
only had a gun that would shoot.” He 
looked at the damaged Winchester. “I 
could make short work of him anyway, and 
it would give me some satisfaction to send 
him to hell ahead of me.” 

“You are not going there,” said Amy 
Benham quickly. 

“Tam going to die all right—we all of us 
are. 

“Yes, but you will die for me,”’ whispered 
the girl gently. “Greater love hath no 
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man than this: that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Christ.” 

There was a long pause which was sud- 
denly broken by Mahwissa. 

“Me go out,” she said. 

“No,” said Sullivan, ‘“‘you stay here. If 
Miss Amy fails you make sure they do not 
get her alive.” 

The squaw nodded. She understood. At 
that instant a chorus of yells burst from the 
Indians. They had discovered the trail. 
They clustered about it and stared. 

Sullivan drew back, but not quickly 
enough. They got a glimpse of him in the 
narrow pass, framed on one side by the face 
of the cliff and on the other by the high 
rampart of boulders, steep and sharp enough 
to prevent anyone from climbing over them. 
Neither could they get to the top of the 
cliff and shoot down upon him on account 
of the overhanging face. Indeed, the cliff 
and boulders of the outer wall almost met— 
did meet in some places over his head to 
make the little pass a pent house. 

“The battle’s on,” said the cattleman, 
“they have seen us!” 

As he spoke there was a crashing volley 
from the open. They heard the bullets 
ring against the rock. Splinters of stone 
flew in all directions, but the party had 
drawn back behind a turn in the pass and 
they remained unscathed. 

“Safe so far!” cried 
cheerily. 

The old ineradicable leaven of the flesh, 
the lust of fighting was getting in his veins 
and renewing his strength, and giving him 
back the vigor of which his many wounds 
had drained him. He turned and looked 
at the woman he loved. 

“T’d like to stay and fight by your side,” 
she said, her bosom heaving, her breath 
coming short and quick, her eyes shining, 
the contagion of his spirit upon her. 

“Tt can’t be, you’d only hamper me. I 
want all the room there is. You must go 
back!” 

“T obey,” said the girl. She stepped to- 
ward him, caught him by the shoulder, and 
it was the wounded shoulder she grasped 
unwittingly, but he did not feel the pain, as 
she lifted her face and kissed him. “‘Good- 
bye, you are a brave man. God won’t 
forget!” She clung to him an instant and 
was gone. 


Sullivan, almost 
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A new man, indeed, as well as a brave 
one, Sullivan stepped toward the entrance 
and sought such concealment as was possible 
to him. Through crevices in the rocks he 
could see what was going on. The Indians, 
directed by the half-breed, with considerable 
skill, had scattered in various directions, and 
from all sides a perfect storm of bullets now 
poured into the mouth of the pass. It would 
have meant death to anyone who had stepped 
in view. They kept this up for some mo- 
ments, but finally the fusillade died away. 

This attack, if such it might be called, 
was met with utter and absolute silence. 
This puzzled the Indians greatly. They 
consulted together, and finally a little body 
detached itself from the line, took cover 
behind the boulders and cautiously moved 
toward the entrance. 

The cattleman nerved himself to meet the 
onset, but none came. With wild whoops 
and yells the Indians suddenly darted from 
cover and dashed squarely across the open- 
ing. As they passed outside of the line of 
fire another volley smote against the rocks 
and rang through the twisted pass. 

The ruse was so patent that Sullivan 
laughed grimly. They hoped to draw his 
fire, and they were willing to risk their lives 
on the forlorn hope, in order to induce him 
to step out into the opening where they 
could shoot him down. Two or three times 
this maneuver was repeated, and, of course, 
without avail, since he had neither rifle nor 
revolver. 

More consultation followed. What they 
would resort to next he could not tell; 
yet he did not relax his vigilance for a 
moment. It was well that he remained on 
the alert, for suddenly there burst in full 
sight around the rocks to the left of the 
buttress wall, an Indian, Winchester in hand. 
He counted upon killing the cattleman by 
taking him by surprise. As he appeared, he 
fired point-blank into the entrance. 

Into the smoke of the discharge Sullivan 
leaped. He clasped the barrel of the gun 
with both hands now. How he got his 
wounded, shattered fingers around it he 
could not have told, but fury made him 
ignore the pain, and before the Indian could 
repeat his shot, he brought his war-club— 
the weapon of the cave man, his forbear— 
crashing down on his assailant’s head. 
The stock, already broken, splintered under 
the fierce blow, which tore through the 
feathered headdress of the Indian, and beat 







































out his brains. There was only the barrel 
left in his hand. 

The ground sloped sharply from the 
entrance, and although the rancher made a 
quick grasp at the Winchester, his blow 
had been so terrific that the savage was 
fairly hurled down the slope; he fell at its 
foot, clasping the rifle in his dead hand and 
quite out of reach. 

For a moment Sullivan was in plain view 
through the smoke. The Indians saw the 
warrior fall and lie motionless. An instant 
discharge rang out. A bullet grazed the 
man’s cheek. Another cut through his leg. 
Neither, however, shook him. Before they 
could repeat the fire he was back in safety. 

The detonation of the Indian’s shot fired 
into the narrow pass had roared in the 
women’s ears like Alpine thunder. 

“Sullivan!” exclaimed Amy Benham in 
terrible anxiety. 

“T’ve killed the first one!” he answered 
triumphantly. 

“Are you hurt?” 

“Scratches. What are you doing?” 

“Praying.” 

“Good. You pray on and I'll fight like 
hell!” 

His words were drowned by another 
volley. The Indians had come _ boldly 
into the open, recklessly exposing themselves 
and firing as they came. Finally, under 
cover of the smoke, the whole body rushed, 
with wild war-whoops, toward the pass. As 
the firing died out, Sullivan cried out: 

“They are coming! Good-bye! Re- 
member!” 

“Let me go to him,” cried Amy, but the 
Indian woman threw herself upon her white 
sister and wrestled with her. 

“He say no! you stay here!”’ she panted 
as they struggled. 

Outside the air was filled with noise. 
Inside there was silence for a space. Pres- 
ently, however, the cattleman gave tongue. 

“Come on!” he cried, ‘‘and you, Girot! 
You half-breed hound! Give me a chance 
at you, you murderer, you woman stealer!” 

His voice suddenly stopped. The listen- 
ers heard the thud of falling blows. Shrieks 
of pain mingled with savage yells. The 
rancher’s voice rose hoarsely again after a 
few moments of awful suspense. 

“They’re getting me! I can’t hold out 
much longer!” 

What was happening at the mouth of the 
little pass? This! The first Indian that 
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stuck his painted face into the entrance re- 
ceived a thrust in the mouth from the 
pointed gun-barrel that nearly tore his head 
from his shoulders. He did not have time 
to fall backwards for the surge of the others 
behind compelled him to pitch forward. 
Springing from under cover with a leap like 
that of the primitive cave bear, roaring, big 
Sullivan flung himself on the hurling mass. 
Knives were drawn, tomahawks_ were 
raised, one revolver cracked in the melee, 
but the gun-barrel rose and fell like a flail 
beating down the heads of grain. 

The pass was narrow and not more than 
three could stand abreast and these were 
hampered in their movements. Fortun- 
ately was that sharp slope of the ground 
downward and away from the entrance so 
that the big ranchman stood a little above 
them, making it more difficult for them to 
come tohim. Hethought he would surely be 
overwhelmed when he cried back to Amy, 
but no, the pressure on him suddenly relaxed. 

It was not in human nature, and especially 
Indian nature, which does not love such in 
fighting, to withstand so terrible a beating 
as he was giving them, and_ presently 
leaving four of their number senseless or 
dead, and dragging two shattered and 
broken bodies after them, the Indians 
broke and gave back from the pass where 
Sullivan, swaying and staggering, bleeding 
from a dozen wounds, his gun-barrel covered 
with blood and matted hair and bits of flesh, 
still kept his feet triumphant, inconquerable. 
As they turned to fire on him, he sought his 
old place of shelter once more. 

“Miss Amy!” he cried, “are you still 
there ?” 

“Waiting!’ answered the girl, “knife in 
hand.” 

“Don’t drive it home until you hear from 
me, or until I am silent. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes! God bless you!” 

“They’re coming again.” 

Moved by an uncontrollable impulse of 
daring and recklessness, the tide of his 
fighting blood at full flood, and knowing 
now that it was for the last time, as the 
Indians, this time led by the half-breed, 
made another mad rush for the pass, Sulli- 
van sprang out of it and confronted them, 
a gory and frightful figure. His shirt had 
been torn from his breast in the wild struggle. 
Down the white surface of his massive 
chest, blood streamed and streaked it; sweat 
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matted his hair; blood scored his cheek. 
He dripped with life, and yet he faced them 
in erect undaunted silence—their master! 
It was the stone age, plus lingering rem- 
nants of higher civilization not yet entirely 
sloughed off, facing the stone age, naked 
and unashamed. They could kill him, 
they would not conquer him. 

If he had only stood out in the open before 
he would have been shot to pieces, but 
the red men crowding forward had left 
their guns behind, and, with one exception, 
had resorted to the primitive weapons for 
the last great fight. And even as he, the 
red lust of battle possessed them as they 
came slowly on, like the white man, omi- 
nously and unusually silent for the few 
remaining seconds before the battle was 
joined. 

“You, Girot!”’ growled Sullivan at last. 
“You come first.” 7 

He had time to say no more before the 
warriors precipitated themselves upon him. 
He did not wait their onslaught. Girot 
had so maneuvered as to be behind two 
others. The gun-barrel fell crashing upon 
the neck of one and he was done for; and 
although the next Indian stabbed the cattle- 
man full in the side, he was knocked down 
like a batted ball by a mighty sweep of a 
club of steel. The next instant casting away 
his club and resorting to the oldest weapon 
of all, his naked hands, like a storm beating 
against a wall, the big Berserker leaped upon 
the half-breed, receiving a shot in the 
breast as he did so. The mongrel struck 
him over the head with a hatchet as he 
came on, but that leap could no more be 
stopped than the human hand could stay 
the avalanche. Winding his great arms 
about the half-breed, crushing him relent- 
lessly against his bloody breast, seizing him 
in a very death-grip, the cattleman fell 
with his enemy locked in his loving embrace 
in the midst of a confused heap of Indians. 
They reeled over and over on the rocks, 
writhing in a death-grapple and agony, 
while the savages crowded around and 
strove in desperate hurry and confusion 
to stab the white conqueror. 

In the mouth of the pass Amy and Mah- 
wissa watched horror-stricken. When Sul- 
livan had leaped outside, Amy, at last 
breaking from the Indian woman’s detain- 
ing grasp, had run to the entrance. She 
stood there, her right hand clutching the 
knife, waiting. She saw Sullivan’s last 
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made, splendid leap. She saw him clutch 
the half-breed; she saw them go down in 
the midst of the multitude of hurtling, yell- 
ing, stabbing, frenzied figures. Then, and 
not till then, did she raise the knife. With 
her left hand she tore open her ragged 
waist, exposing the white surface of her 
bosom to the light. 

‘“‘Show me where!” she said to the Indian 
woman. 

“Here!” answered Mahwissa, laying her 
brown fingers over her sister’s throbbing 


heart. 


“OVER THE RANGE” 


OR one second she stayed her hand. 
F No one had noticed her. ‘There would 
be time. As she waited, another sound 
broke suddenly upon her ear. Cheers! 
Good, hearty, American cheers! No angel 
voices ever sounded sweeter! 

Reckless of consequences, she sprang 
clear of the entrance and looked down the 
valley. A few hundred yards away, horse- 
men were approaching at a wild gallop. 
Rifle shots volleyed. The group over the 
two figures dissolved as if by magic. Bul- 
lets tore through them. The half-breed 
disengaged himself in one mighty wrench 
from the failing grasp of the cattleman. 
Envenomed with hate, he took time to 
grind his moccasined heel into the other’s 
face. He had lost every weapon save a 
revolver that hung at his waist. He drew 
it with incredible quickness, fired one shot 
at the two women, now in plain view, an- 
other at the nearest white man. Neither 
took effect. He could not wait for a second 
try. He ran to his pony and raced up the 
valley after the flying Indians. 

A blue-coated figure straining forward on 
a madly galloping horse, swept by the two 
women as a lightning flash. A wave of his 
hand and he was gone! The scene was at 
once filled with a tumultuous crowd of 
cheering, yelling men, galloping like fiends, 
after the big bay horse on which Kennard 
rode in pursuit of the escaping Indians— 
such joy, such exultation in his heart, for he 
had recognized her—as made him fairly lift 
the great bay thoroughbred through the air. 

In obedience to orders the Indians scattered 
hoping to divide the chase. ‘The rough-riders 
did the same, each man selecting his quarry; 





each man aware that there was probably no 
exit through which a fugitive could gain the 
uplands before being overtaken, and each 
man, having marked the woman, thirsting, 
drunk with the lust to kill those who had 
brought them to this strait. They ran like 
hounds at the end of a hunt, eager to be in 
at the death, all thought merged in the mad 
desire to kill! 

If the half-breed had thought thus to 
insure his own safety he was soon undeceived. 
Well mounted as he was, his horse was not 
built for such a wild burst of speed as the 
captain’s blooded animal was exhibiting. In 
a long chase the Indian pony would have won, 
but this was to be a short flight, and in such, 
the thoroughbred’s pace would better serve 
the purpose than the other horse’s endurance. 
Indeed, such was the desperate determination 
of the soldier that if his horse had been made 
of wood, his own energy would have forced 
it on. 

The half-breed turned in his saddle and 
surveyed his pursuer. A sickening sense of 
fear filled his soul, the more terrible because 
he had thought it impossible that he could be 
caught. A half-hour before he had_ been 
sure that he would dispose of the cattleman 
and seize the girl without much more diff- 
culty. Now his life would be forfeited—and 
he imagined it would be by torture! His 
hands fumbled at his holster. He drew from 
it his revolver. There were still three shots 
left in it. Facing backwards he fired twice 
in succession. Aiming was difficult, how- 
ever—both shots missed. The pursuer was 
coming up, almost upon him now. 

Observing that no one else was near him, 
he came to a sudden resolution. Swerving 
to one side he threw his horse violently 
back on its haunches, nearly breaking its legs 
as he did so. He leaped to his feet and fired 
his last shot. Kennard realizing instantly 
what was intended, swung his horse into the 
air by a lift of his powerful arm. The bullet 
struck his gallant thoroughbred full in the 
chest. His race was over. Fully prepared, 
Kennard disengaged his feet from the 
stirrups and, as the horse plunged forward 
and fell, he leaped to the ground. 

The two men confronted each other, the 
soldier revolver in hand. The _ half-breed 
several shades whiter than he had ever been 
before, awaiting the doom so surely cOming. 
He had not altogether given up hope. 

“I’ve got you at last!’ said Kennard, 
raising his revolver. 


























































It is the disadvantage of the gentleman, 
lowed with all the finer feelings, in dealing 
blackguard who has none, that one 








is susceptible to appeal to that honor which 
the other does not possess. Instantly, the 
hall d widely opened his arms and 
sho his empty hands. 

| am unarmed, monsieur,” he courteously 
remonstrated—singular how he could some- 
times look like a gentleman. ‘Would you 


shoot a defenseless man?” 

“My God!” cried the captain passionately, 
dropping his revolver, his face convulsed by 
all the accumulated fury and hate of the week. 
“T don’t need anything but my naked hands 
for a murderer and an abductor of women.” 

The half-breed laughed easily. His appeal 
was being met as he would have it. The next 
moment the soldier was upon him. Kennard 
was of slight build; his appearance giving 
little indication of his real strength. The 
half-breed, who had just sustained the grapple 
giant like Sullivan, was confident that he 
could easily dispose of the less mighty soldier. 

te long entertained, despair long 
cherished, hope suddenly enjoyed, trans- 
tl 








formed the white man. And the pure blood, 
as ever, was to master that which was mixed 
and debased. That sneering laugh was the 
last that ever broke from the lips of the 
mongrel. The two closed instantly, the half- 
breed biting and snarling like a tiger-cat, 


while the soldier fought silently. 

Kennard had been a famous wrestler at the 
Point. Presently he caught the half-breed, 
who knew little of the game, and had trusted 
to brute strength and agility, in a desperate 
and unbreakable lock. Although the latter 
clung to the American with the tightness of a 
writhing python to its would-be victim, 
Kennard slowly, steadily, irresistibly tore 


him loose, and by an effort that even the 
herculean Sullivan could not have bettered, 
suddenly, with one final mighty wrench, 


lifted him in the air. The bitterness of 
defeat and death were in the half-breed’s 
heart for one swift second as the soldier ruth- 
lessly flung him from him, crushed, bruised, 


broken, dying on the rocks below. 

The man was still alive when Kennard, 
pale, panting for breath, his clothing torn by 
the violence of the brief struggle, bent over 
him. He was unconscious, however, his 
back was broken, his head was crushed—he 
would soon die. Shots here and_ there 


through ut the valley indicated what was 
happening elsewhere. Kennard composed 


\ 
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the limbs of his dying antagonist and stood 
watching him until one of the men rode up. 

“Are you all right, cap’n?” said he as he 
approached. 

“Ves,” said the officer turning to face 
Johnson. 

“Who have you got here? By God! 
It’s the half-breed!”’ He leaped from his 
horse as he spoke and drew his pistol. “T’ll 
finish him.” 

Kennard interposed with a quiet word 
of command. 

“He is finished now. Don’t shoot him. 
His back is broken and. his head crushed.” 

“Might as well put him out of his misery.” 

The soldier shook his head. 

“Stay here with him until he dies. You 
promise me you won’t shoot him?” 

“Why, what the hell—” 

“You promise me! Remember you are 
under orders!” 

“Oh, very well,” said Johnson sulkily, 
“T’ll nus him like a sick baby ’till he goes 
to hell! Damn him!” 

“When he’s dead, come and tell me. May 
I have your horse?” 

Unsteadily, his nerves wrung, his heart 
throbbing from the wild adventure, Kennard 
mounted the horse. 

“Be you hurt, cap’n?” asked Johnson 
somewhat anxiously. 

“No. *Why?” 

“Vou look so white and—” 

“T had a hard tussle with him.” 

“T seen it,” said the cowboy. “I’d just 
finished my particular buck”—he lifted a 
gory scalp from his belt—“‘an’ I noticed you 
strugglin’ with him. I saw you pick him 
up and throw him from you like a ball. 
God! It was magnificent! Sullivan him 
self couldn’t have done better.” 

“Where is he, by the way?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You saw the women?” 

“Yep! Miss Benham and asquaw. They 
looked all right.” 

The weary captain started the weary horse 
back toward the cave. There was a little 
group around it when he drew rein and 
slipped down. Mahwissa stood at the foot of 
a gigantic figure, a mass of blood and rags 
save his face which Amy Benham, with the 
sleeve torn from her waist, had washed free 
from blood with the water her Indian sister 
had brought. There was thatin his condition 
which obliterated all rancor, all resentment, 
all earthly strife of whatsoever degree. 
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“Thank God!” cried the captain fervently 
stepping near them, “that we have found 
you!” 

Amy Benham who had been sitting on 
the ground with Sullivan’s head in her lap, 
looked up, her eyes swimming with tears, 
an expression on her countenance that no 
man could mistake. Even the dying Sulli- 
van saw it. 

“You see,” he faltered, “your prayers did 
count.” 

“Ves,” said the woman softly, ‘my 
prayers and your fighting.” 

“It was a good fight,” said the rancher, 
“eh, captain?” 

“Such a fight as, I never heard of,” 
answered Kennard heartily, “there are eight 
dead Indians lying about on the slope! Did 
you kill them all?” 

“Tf I’d had any other weapon but a busted 
gun I could have done better.” 

“You did heroically with what you had! 
How do you feel” 

“T’m done for!” 

“As bad as that?” asked the soldier kneel- 
ing down and laying his hand upon the 
other’s wrist. 

“All in,” said the cattleman faintly. He 
closed his eyes for a moment. “The half- 
breed ?”’ he broke out suddenly. 

“T got him!” answered Kennard con- 
cisely. 

“T did my best to kill him. They were 
too many for me. Is he dead?” 

“Ves,” said old Johnson, at this moment 
dismounting from a pony he had caught and 
upon which he had ridden up unobserved.” 
“He died cursing you all.” 

“And you?” asked the captain. 

“T let him curse on. How is it with you, 
Pat?” he continued, kneeling by his old 
friend, his face working with grief he could 
not repress. 

“It is well with me, I guess,” was the 
answer. ‘Kennard!’ he spoke with sudden 
sharpness. “I called you a coward. I’m 
sorry !”” 

“That from as brave a man as you are,” 
said Kennard gently, “‘is more than enough.” 

“Miss Amy,” said Sullivan with a little 
smile on his lips, “‘you kissed me before the 
battle in the pass—I’m going now—will you 
kiss me again? Kennard won’t mind.” 

“No,” said Kennard quickly. 

Amy shifted her position and bent over 
and kissed him softly on the lips, the tears 
raining down upon his face as she did so, 





On either side Kennard and Johnson 
knelt. Back of the party, Mahwissa stood 
with folded arms, the canteen lying at her 
feet. Around the dying man lay the gory 
trophies of his power. Cattlemen, rough- 
riders, seeing the little group, rode up from 
here and there, dismounted, took off their 
hats and stood in awe-struck silence and 
grief. The ranch boss noticed them, smiled 
faintly at them, even lifted his hand toward 
them in a gesture of farewell. 

“‘Won’t some one—say—a prayer,” he 
faltered at last, and from Amy Benham’s 
lips slowly fell these solemn yet broken words 
on the still air—the old familiar prayer of 
commendation for the dying which, like 
most of the prayers of her church, she had 
learned in her childhood. 

“OQ, Almighty God, with whom do live the 
spirits of just men made perfect, after they 
are delivered from their earthly prisons. We 
humbly commend the soul of this Thy 
servant, our dear brother, into Thy hands, 
as into,the hands of a faithful Creator, and 
most merciful Saviour, most humbly be- 
seeching Thee, that it may be precious in 
Thy sight.” 

The white-faced woman, the dark, stern 
visage of Mahwissa, Kennard’s troubled face, 
Johnson’s rough countenance working, the 
rough, awe-stricken men grouped about, some 
of them wet-eyed, the savages dead in their 
gay apparel, making vivid spots of color on 
the brown rock. The woman’s voice faltered 
on— 

“Wash it, we pray Thee, in the blood of 
that immaculate Lamb, that was slain to take 
away the sins of the world; that whatsoever 
defilements it may have contracted in the 
midst of this miserable and naughty world, 
through the lusts of the flesh, or the wiles of 
Satan, being purged and done away, it may 
be presented pure and without spot before 
Thee; through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
thine only Son, our Lord.” 

Sullivan opened his eyes at last. He lifted 
himself up, turned his head and gazed full 
into the face of the woman he loved; the voice 
that had gone on so slowly repeating the old 
prayer graven in the heart, stopped. 

“Amen!” said the big man suddenly, col- 
lapsing in her arms. 

Amen, indeed! What had the girl said to 
him ere he ventured his life in that great 
effort to save her in the pass: 

“Greater love hath no man than this: that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
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\nd that was thy epitaph, oh, man of the a little Indian woman—Mahwissa, the Blue 


creat West—there in the dying day in that Bird—dressed for the occasion with all the 
lost valley. They buried him where he fought barbaric finery that she could compass, who 


mquered. A great heap of stones sur- stood by her side in this happy hour as she 
d by a rude cross was raised over him. _ had stood by her side in the days of deadly 





In the treasured tales of the frontier, his life peril which they had both passed through 
ith are often told around the fires of together. 
nights and long remembered. As the young couple drove away in the big 
army ambulance, decorated with white, old 
* * * Johnson, carefully shifting his quid, made his 
comment to his friend Meckins. 

\ few weeks later there was a wedding at “Well, this here weddin’ would have been 
Fort McCullough. Old Johnson gave the just about perfect if old Colonel Benham an’ 
| vay and everyone of the rough-riders — big Pat Sullivan had been here.” 

nored by attendance upon the groom, And yet that was not quite true after all, 
now Major Kennard, if you please, with a for there is no doubt that Sullivan was happier 
second medal of honor. in his lonely grave in the valley at the foot of 


‘were few women on the frontier, and the mountain wall, than he would have been 
i them married, so that Amy Benham, watching the woman he loved married to 
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Th t Wind, had noone to attend her save another man. 
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Going Home From Work 
By DELPH WATKINS 
As I walk along in the sunset glow, 
. My heart is light, tho’ my steps seem slow; 
| The air blows sweet, and the sky is gay 
| At the close of the busy, happy day. 
| The hopes of my heart flit swiftly by 


As the colors change in the glowing sky; 
But this thought stays—let the others go- 
My dear one waits at the gate, I know. 


The colors pale, and the evening star 

In its soothing beauty beams afar; 

And I trudge along, with my heart care-free, 
For the star of my love beams bright on me. 


Gaunt hunger, toil, and pain, and fear 

I’ll bear them all, nor shed a tear 

If the star of my love, with its tender rays, 
Shines still o’er the path in my sunset days. 


























































The products of the Sacramento Valley 


seek the metropolis by rail and waterways 


The Pittsburg Syndicate’s Latest 


Straight Facts About the Slicing Up of the Sacramento Valley’s 


Big Grain Farms 


By Mark BENNETT 


HE Sacramento Valley of Cali- 

fornia has never been disappoint- 

ing. The gold-seekers found here 

in the foothills their El Dorado. 

The grain ranchers amassed 
wealth by leaps and bounds from the ex- 
pansive and fertile bottoms. The romancer 
found legends to his liking and wove them 
into tales of perennial interest. The painter 
found a landscape to tantalize the brush 
of genius, and recently has come the finan- 
cier. He comes with bulging pockets, not 
to take away, but to give. He comes to sow 
the great valley with golden eagles and with 
the sure calculation of the careful business 
man he will make these eagles bear broods 
of other eagles before finally he may claim 
his just increase. 

Those Californians who watch develop- 
ment affairs have hailed cheerfully the 
coming of the “Pittsburg Syndicate,” well 
knowing that if half the rumors were credible 
its advent would infuse a new spirit into 
California business life. Many have doubted 
the reality of this organization, classing it 
among the half-mythical things that ever 
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come and go in a country which offers such 
tempting opportunities for enterprise. 

The plans of J. S. & W. S. Kuhn of 
Pittsburg, embrace a great home-making 
enterprise, probably the most ambitious 
project of the kind ever undertaken by 
private capital. It is not a socialistic scheme, 
nor a plan to furnish homes for emigrants 
or indigents, nor a device to make money 
without giving a good equivalent. The 
entire project is based upon the well-estab- 
lished and practical fact that throughout the 
country are many families who would like 
to live in California. Ail over the Eastern 
states are people who have been saving 
money with the hope of some day moving 
bag and baggage to California to make their 
homes. 

It is gratifying to Californians to realize 
that the Kuhn California Project, socalled 
to distinguish it from their other great irri- 
gation enterprises in the Twin Falls country 
of Idaho, will not languish for want of 
capital. They are “big men” in finance. 


They number their employees by thousands 
They are 


and their income by millions. 

















Pigs are pigs indeed in the clover lands now being divided by the Kuhn organization on th« 
of the Sacramento Valley 


men who work hard, who lead blameless 
lives and delight in great undertakings. 
This California irrigation project on the 
west sidg of the Sacramento valley, ulti- 
mately to embrace 250,000 acres, is their 
especial pride, because they see in the near 
future a large community established on 
small farms and reaping rich returns from 
the intensive cultivation of the soil under 
irrigation. They have steadfastly refused 
to sell the lands acquired by them in larger 
blocks than eighty acres. They prefer that 
‘ach farm shall be forty acres or less, and will 
look with especial favor upon the small buyer 
vants to make every acre do its best. 

for more than twenty years, the great 
Central Canal project, and all who were 
involved with it, 

were in the dol- 

drums. A vast and 

worthy enterprise 

which promised so 

much in the matter 

of development for 

the great valley was 

becalmed in a sea 


One way that a forty-acre farm pays instalments 


of debt and difficulties. Begun under the 
Wright law, that majestic waterway was 
built in the face ofa hostile band of large land- 
owners. Costly works were emplaced and 
the parents of the project labored with the 
spirit that makes empires. In the height of 
apparent success came the destruction, by 
flood, of the U-pipe, which carried the waters 
of the main canal under Stony creek. This 
was one of the costliest features of the 
extensive system. To replace the huge pipe 
would cost more than half a million dollars, 
and to secure so much money was then 
impossible. The borrowing limit had been 
reached and all the underlying country was 
under a blanket of bonds. [rom time to 
time, new hands made atry at rejuvenation, 
but the bond blanket remained a cloud on 

acre in the original district. 
Yearly interest piled the load of debt higher 
and _ heavier. 

In 1908 C. M. Wooster of San Francisco, 
secured the attention of the Kuhn Brothers 
and of J. H. Purdy, of Pittsburg, who had 
won a prominent place in Western develop- 
ment through their work with I. B. Perrine 

of Idaho, and H. L. Hollister of 
Chicago, in reclaiming by irrigation 
extensive tracts of desert in the 
Twin Falls country of Idaho. A 
bargain was struck, and the Messrs. 
Kuhn agreed to take over the in- 
terest of Mr. Wooster and _ his 
associates in the Central Canal and 
the lands under the system. The 
proposition to all the large land- 
owners was that in return for a 
year’s option for their holdings at 
an agreed price, the Kuhn interests 
would acquire all available out- 
standing bonds and clear the title to 
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the lands whether they took advantage of 
the option or not. The pri es offered were 
generally considered not merely liberal, but 
magnanimous, and the Messrs. Kuhn 
acquired title in this manner to nearly 
150,000 acres. These are the lands that are 
now to be transformed into smali farms. 

The plans of the Kuhn organization are 
very complete, and the policy which has 
marked their work in Idaho will be carried 
out in the Sacramento valley. They take 
upon themselves the work of supplying the 
large needs of the community. For twenty- 
five years they have been builders of water- 
works systems in eastern and central cities. 
They are owners of more than forty water- 
works plants in as many cities. They are 
owners of the West Penn Railways System, 
which connects some fifty cities and towns in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, and they supply 
not only transportation, but light and power 
to many of They are also 
owners of the United Coal Companies in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, owning 
thousands of acres of coal lands, having nine 
operating properties and owning the villages 
in which the miners live. J. 5S. & W. S. 
Kuhn, incorporated, have a paid up capital 
of $500,000 as bond dealers, handling prin- 
cipally the securities issued by their own 
numerous enterprises. Mr. J. S. Kuhn is 
president of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburg, the Pittsburg Bank for Savings 
and the First National Bank of Mc Keespori, 
Pa. He isdirector in several other 
large banking institutions. Mr. W. 
S. Kuhn is president of their many 
large industrial enterprises in the 
East, and of their 
and irrigation projects in southern 
Idaho, where they are reclaiming 
400,000 acres of desert, nearly all 
of which already has been sold to 


these towns. 


several power 
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people who want irrigated farms and homes 
in the land of sunshine. 

The work of the Kuhn organization in 
Idaho has embraced the building of, first, 
the irrigating system for the Twin Falls 
North Side tract, which will supply water to 
220,000 acres, then the construction of the 
Twin Falls Salmon river system, covering 
approximately 125,000 acres. Their third 
great work in this region is the development 
of the Twin Falls Oakley tract of nearly 
50,000 acres. Acreage considered, this last- 
named is the costliest of their irrigating 
works in Idaho, involving the construction 
of a storage reservoir to impound the water 
of five streams which have their sources in 
the Cassia forest reserve and the Goose 
creek mountains. 

To illustrate the confidence which the 
public reposes in the Kuhn organization, 
one needs only to mention that the Idaho 
lands usually are 
sold out before any 
construction work 
isdone. Under the 































[win Falls Salmon river system there has not 
been even a forty-acre farm available for 
months, although irrigation has not begun. 
Seventy-two thousand acres of the 80,000 
offered were sold the first three days of the 
»pening, or at the rate of 1,000 acres an hour. 

The Kuhn organization does not stop 
with the construction of irrigating works, 
hut takes a hand in all development. In 
1go8 it completed a hydro-electric power 
plant at the Great Shoshone Falls which 
had been begun by H. L. Hollister and I. B. 
Perrine. This has a hydraulic installation 
for 30,000 horsepower. The Kuhns are 
also completing a similar plant at the Lower 
Salmon Falls to develop 20,000 horsepower. 

The aim has been, in Idaho, as it will be 
in the Sacramento valley, to make the settler 

ontented. Every reasonable assistance has 
be ‘en given. Two large demonstration farms 
on the North Side tract in Idaho have been 
operated as schools for inexperienced pur- 
chasers of farms. 

The foregoing recital of the policy of those 
who do things is intended as a forecast of 
the policy of the same organization in its 
great Sacramento valley enterprise. These 
men are far-seeing and realize that the 
prosperity of commuaities established 
through their instrumentality means _pros- 
perity for them also. Their California lands 
are being sold upon an instalment plan 
running through a period of eleven years— 
the down payment amounting to about ten 
or twelve per cent of the total price. This 
plan leaves to the purchaser the opportunity 
of making the farm earn its cost after the 
first payment. Possession is given at once, 
and improvements may begin without delay. 
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The development of irrigation and inten- 
sive farming in Colusa and Glenn counties 
could not be in better hands than those of 
the new owners of the Central Canal. They 
have come naturally into the great work by 
twenty-five years of experience as builders 
of waterworks systems. The task is all in 
their own control from the marketing of the 
bonds to the construction of the irrigating 
system and the delivery of title to the settler. 
The American Waterworks and Guarantee 
Company, of which Mr. Purdy has been the 
vice-president and general manager for a 
quarter of a century, with its capital and 
surplus of $4,500,000, collects water rents 
from i premises, amounting to more 
than $3,000,000 a year. It is this organiza- 
tion that stands behind all the securities 
issued on account of their great irrigation 
projects, guaranteeing the payment of both 
principal and interest, and during all the 
years of its existence has never defaulted 
payment for a day. What is of special 
interest to Californians, and to all who 
expect to become citizens of California, 
is the soundness of the organization be- 
hind this particular feature of the state’s 
development. 

California is receiving extensive and 
systematic advertising*’through the work of 
the Kuhn organization. Large offices are 
maintained by Hollister in the Home 
Insurance Building, Chicago, which con- 
stitute the Eastern headquarters for coloni- 
zation. A large fund has been appropriated 
for this feature of the work which will be 
consistently carried on until the several units 
of their great tract are settled by a thrifty 
and prosperous population. 

















e division of the great valley of the Sacramento in California into small farms and peopled with industrious folk 
whose dreams are being fulfilled, is an empire-building project already under way 
























With a carpet to beat, Mrs. Kida 
ifeened Re-help to her ttle boy Sid. 


we il] you beat it?’ asked she. 
WDleed I will,Ma, said hes. 


will beat it ristht now,” And he did. 
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llere are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 

















An Orange Empire 


of 


San Bernardino County, Where Gold Grows on the Trees—The Literal Blossoming 
the Desert—Attractive Towns and an Ideal Farm Life—The 
Beauty of Damascus Among the Orchards 


By A. J. WELLS 


W'. N Daniel Webster was a boy on the farm this delectable region where the farm has become 
he had trouble with his scythe one summer the orange grove, and one does not need to study 

morning. It would not “hang” right. After fixing catalogues to find out the difference between beets 
two or three times his father finally told him to and beans, or read a handbook on “How to tell 
hang it to suit himself.” Young Daniel hung iton the Crops from the Weeds.” 

the fence and left the field. Would he have left a There will always be two opinions about the 

nge grove? The city palled upon country—save in anorange grove. Theaverage farm 
years went on—he got a farm of _ is ragged and dirty isolated and lonely, with its work 





Ss own, and “Marshfield” became a retreat to never done, and its social hunger never appeased. 
which he turned with increasing longing. “I find,’ |The orange grove is the big ranch cut up into small 
he said, “better company among my cows and = farms—neighborhood made a fact and not an empty 
horses thar the Senate,”—and he died on the word, work confined to one crop, and clean tillage 
larm, 


made a condition of success. Tidiness belongs to the 
_4f anywhere in the world one hears the call of _ situation, and the orange business becomes the very 
“te country clearly and sympathetically, it is in poetry of horticulture. Its fascination is many-sided, 
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An Orange Empire 
ings of rare beauty 
intellectual life.”’ 


exactions developed 


rich. It is not 
matter of sentiment 


“the aroma of 


hunger,” 


“mother lode” of the orange tree man’s hell.” 


made them centers of high so 
The attractio 


were original difficulties of groy 
ing, watering, of soil treatment 
marketing, and these men hav 
every problem, and made the orange 
industry of California the most attractive 
country life in the world. 

The industry is net a pastime for the 
play-farming nor a 


a phrase some years ago: 
the rich man’s paradise and the poor 
It was like an ax 
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as related to the 


country, the bacillus of back-to-the-soil, 
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~ Nature 


“California is 
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a cutting edge which was true, and the 


loaded with 
ly beautiful: when fullof ripened 
of 


handsome: when 


golden globes, and satisfies 





Alfalfa, a “long green” that rivals the gold of the orange 


ebuke vou where you are most 
has its laws, and to 
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can it be whipped up and made 


time. And 





, the aggre- 


lone. The 


is no isola- 


ss. “Tem 








‘they de 





surround 


Deposits of golden nuggets made by the San Bernardino sun 


heavy poll which weighted it was false. 
No other country offers the rich so much, but it 
will share its bounty on equal terms with the man 


of thrift and en- 
ergy who has his 
fortune vet to 
make. ‘I very 
climatic condi 
tions which make 
the Golden State 
attractive to those 
whocan command 





1e 


lesure, tend also 
to make it the land 


of the common 
people. Less land 
is required to sup- 
port a family in 





generous comlort, 
less fuel, less cloth- 
ing, or cheaper 
clothing and _ less 
expensive shelter. 
At the same time 


the abundant sunshine and peculiar distribution of 
rainfall necessitates irrigation, and irrigation through 
a long rainlesssummer makes the farmer realize more 
perfectly the ideal of producing what is consumed. 
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Gold-Bearing Trees of San Bernardino 
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The world-famous combination of orange groves and snowy Sierra in San Bernardino County 


























[he Technical School at San Bernardino 


a land of big things—of big ranches, of 
prises, of big talk now and then—the true 
greatness of the great state will be found 


egate of small farms and an independent 


ion living upon the s This is the strength 





of the orange belt of the si ; this has made San 


Bernardino county rich—the many owners of orange 








groves—the many tillers of the ground. 

The business returns yearly now about $7,500,00c¢ 
in this county, and this, on the basis of the orange 
gro ra ge, gives each 
acre credit for S250. That is 
a sul i 





tantial average, is_ it 
must 





I \We do not 
have to balance probabilities. 
Successful men range in this 
vay from $5 
an 
acre, and when you have 
digested that you will not be 
urprised to know that the 
community as a whole is pros 
perous, and that it is not senti 
ment but business which pays 
$2, an acre for a bearing 





orange grove. The Dean of 





the College of Agriculture for 


the state, Prof. E. J. Wickson, 





savs of our fruit growing dis- 
tricts that they have the 





yusiest towns, the handsomest 





rural improvements, the largest 


assessment rolls, and are the 





most attractive to homesee} ers; 





and vhat is true of fruit 





4 } . " | 
towns cenerally, IS especially 


true of the 





trict 





in the early ’So’s it suggested 
the biblical desi ription of 


thirsty 
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land, where no water is.’””» Much of the 
region was desert in fact. From the 
western borders of the county eastward to 
the lowlands of the San Bernardino valley 
was a barren plain, broken only by a 
little verdure at Cucamonga, where some 
springs breaking up made a “cienega,” 
and where a vineyard was flourishi: 
Over the hills where Redlands now 
sits amid orchards and gardens of flowers 
the writer traveled when they were worth 
perhaps $2.50 an acre for grazing sheep 
a wide sweep of barren, rolling hills, 


sunburned and brown in early J and 





apparently hopelessly dry. 


To-day, after three decades, the region 


blossoms with orange groves and _ vine- 
yards, groves of lemon and orchards of 
apricots and prunes, and the traveler 
questions which is most apparent, beauty 
or bounty. If he has traveled widely, he reaches 
this conclusion, that California not only stands as 


} 


the most remarkable state in the Union, but as the 
most noted division of land in the world, and that 
no part of California excels in beauty and evident 
prosperity this part of San Bernardino county 
redeemed from the desert. Here are nearly a 
dozen towns credited in the last thirty years, with 
no frontier airs about them or signs of pioneering. 
Poets have celebrated the beauty of Damascus 
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Temple at San Bernardino, a Greek facade with a hint of 


the balconies of Spain 





























































Gold-Bearing Trees of San Bernardino 





and gion around it—a maze 
of and fruitage, where 

j pomegranate, orange 
at pricot, plum and walnut 


ir varied tints of green. 

niracle of irrigation in 
the S n desert, and the rivers 
of D iscus. which Naaman 
to all the waters of 
it make the life—the in- 
treasure of Damascus. 
iscus is not more beauti- 





ful some of these San 
Berna o towns — Redlands, 
San Bernardino, Ontario, Upland 
—or than they will be when F.' 
: Beit 
fully grown and mature. Seen 
fron e of the overlooking 
heig e whole region is a 
vision of peace and plenty, of exuberant vegetation, 
of enc orchards, vineyards and fields of alfalfa. 
And it is all the miracle of irrigation in our 
modern day, prosaic perhaps, and wearing a com- 


ispect, because not ancient and historic, 
ise lacking the poetic charm of a great 
Here the fountains are hidden in the giant 
the life-giving streams are but irrigating 
d steal through the orchards unobserved. 
But | f the green luxuriance of plain and valley 
and foothill, is a story of water development where 
seemed to be, of flumes and ditches, pipe 











The building of the Elks’ Club at San Bernardino, suggesting the homes of 
an earlier brotherhood 


lines and canals, artesian wells, reservoirs, artificial 
lakes with hundreds of miles of main canals and 
thousands of miles of laterals and distributing ditches. 

We need not discuss the problem of the market. 
That has been solved by the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. The railroads are co-operating 
—the Southern Pacific having just built a great 
pre-cooling plant at Colton, and the Santa Fe 
another at San Bernardino; the two costing, perhaps, 
a round million of dollars, 

There is a great armorial signon the shield of San 
Bernardino valley—that huge, natural Indian arrow- 
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San Bernardino has the air of 


i oh 
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a modern city, with its library, other public buildings and busy thoroughfares 
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The Electric Heating 
Company at Ontario 
manufactures som 
thing prized by the 
housewife, a hot-point 
electric flat-iron. About 
one hundred and 
persons are empl 


} 
} 
I 





and the many bicycles 
we saw outside the 
factory indicated the 
n which 


delightfui way 
these fac tory people live 
among the trees 

This county is e 
Southern Califor in 
this, that only a fraction 
of it is tillable. 


are 20,100 square | es, 





09D RIE SOOO 2c : and it will hel 
Gateway to one of the stately gardens that make San Bernardino County notable imagination to realize 
in Southern California what these figures mean 
if we say that Massa- 
head covering several acres of the mountain side. chusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware and New Jersey 
i1eral hot will go within the boundaries of this county. Its 


4 
J 


Direct ur 





ise of | general surface is made up of mountains and mesas, 
or uplands, of fertile valleys and barren de 


springs, and connected with t 





patrons of the a 

an attractive place on a |} There are vast mineral deposits in the ; 
dell in the higher range places”; the sterile northern and eastern parts of 

look out over those gardens of Hesperides in the the county will insure a dry air, no matter how 


tion is two thousand feet, much irrigation goes on in the orange groves, and 


1 San Bernardino, The _ the tillable lands, if not quite in one body, are 





scenery striking, while so nearly continuous as to constitute a definite 


section that is highly cultivated. 


the hotel is « | ial to its setting. 
The topography includes an elevated plateau or 


These springs have a wide reputation, and for 
certain diseases are not excelled by any in this — plain, the lowest elevation of which is about nine 
When it ceases to be the hundred feet. This plain is traversed |} 


country or in Europe by a range 


thi 
invalid will fi 
end of a sea voyage, with a better climate and with 


to go to Europe, the invalid or the semi of mountains with a northwest and southeast trend, 





nd all here that they can find at irply 


the rising to six thousand feet and starting up s! 
from the level of the plain, so that foothills are 





American tastes. It is time 
Americans believe: 
natural resources of their 
own country. Great is the 
god of tradition—if it is 
made in Europe. Infectious 





diseases and tuberculoses 


are not treated at Arrow 


head. The treatment of 
diseases and morbid con 
ditions for which these 


waters offer relief is under 


1e direction of a resident 
physician or medical] director 
f 


experience. The hotel 


0 
is a good place of rest 
for well people. It must 
be enough to just live in 
an orange grove, and 


probably we poor beggars 
outside are the real patrons 


of Arrowhead Springs 





A residence overlooking the San Bernardino Valley, in keeping with the hist 
atmosphere of the region 
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11,800 and 
et, the latter 
n the desert, 

below the 
is one un- 
eep. In this 
1e among the 

of the 

his is Mount 
onio, and it 
ially snow- 
furnishing 
ter for irriga- 
he general 
irries much 
ves, and the 

t orange 

ise 

ne base, seen as. 
r perpetual 
the gold of 
1it, or the 
of their blossoms against the background 
ikes the land seem one of enchantment. 
much timber on the range, save on the 
es,e which yield only chaparral. These 
forest covers hold back the water of rain- 
lting snows, and give to the valley an 
elt of vast value. The San Bernardino 
ne of the best watered valleys of Southern 


intains on the north and east act as a 

m the heated air of the Mojave and Colo- 
ts. These deserts are really one, being 
by a low range of wavy hills, bare and 
The Mojave is the northern 

nd is larger than Massachusetts. The 


emselves 
portion, nearly as large, is the Colorado. 
encircling mountains and these arid 








In the heart of a San Bernardino garden, where the green and blue of tropical foliage 
and California sky are mirrored in beauty 


deserts we owe no small part of the charm of our 
climate and the chief industrial feature of the county. 

That opportunities have not all gone by will be 
seen from the business activity within the county 
during the past year. It has moved up one in the 
rank within the year, and is now ninth in a total 
of fifty-eight counties. Its assessed valuation in 
1908 was $33,040,625, a gain of over $3,000,000. 
The total valuation of the county’s products for 
that period will reach close to $19,000,000. 

A notable feature of the county’s growth has been 
the activity in building circles, especially in the 
erection of homes and manufacturing plants. 
Every community reports large additions to its 
residence sections, while from The Needles, the 
bustling metropolis of the desert on the far eastern 
boundary of the county, to Ontario, Upland and 
Chino, on the western line, 
generous sums have been 
expended for manufacturing 
purposes. 

An increased acreage is 
placed under cultivation. 
The desert region has not 

fertile 
valleys west of the San 


been behind the 


3ernardino mountains. in 
this respect, having added 
large areas to the productive 


Water ce velop 


ment for agricultural pur 


column. 


poses has been widespread 





and uniformly successful, 
even in heretofore arid 
re gions, thereby widening 


the field of produc tive hus 
bandry and largely increas 
ing the population of the 
county by attracting in 


dustrious homeseekers. 


ree-embowered home where not many years ago the prairie-dog had his 
bare and unpretentious dwelling 
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The great Arrowhead on the mountain side above the famous springs named by this phenomenon 


Development of the county’s mining resources 





has kept pace with its agricultural expansion. Rich 


discoveries have stimulated interest, and throughout 


t capital is being ex- 





] 
1 be 





the county’ 
pended as never before, and the future of the mining 
interests never looked more alluring. 

Pop ilation is steadily creasing, the total gain 
for the year noted being about 12,000. This 
expansion is based upon the principle of the ‘‘open 
door,” and the man of thrift and energy will readily 


get a foothold. 


g 
These are hints of the resources and attractions 
of a great county, which run from borax mines to 


raisin vineyards; from alfalfa fields in the mos 


t 
t 
barren deserts to orange groves at the foot of 


snowy mountains; from rugged mining camps to 
handsome cities and the most fascinating country 
life in the world. And the more you know of the 


imate and the industries it fosters, the more you 


hern California and 





[t has not seemed wise to cover the resources 
in this sketch nor even to mention the various towns. 
THese, with the single exception of San Bernardino, 
have been created by the orange groves, and are a 
part of its social fruitage. ‘Taking the country 
itself, these towns are attractive, and if one prefers 
to be both urban and rural he can live in town while 
caring for his oranges a few miles away. Chino isa 
prosperous alfalfa center; Etiwanda and Cucan 
are among vineyards and oranges; Upland is be- 
tween the main line of the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa’ Fe, and is handsome and growing with 
but few acres of oranges between it and Ontario. 
Ontario, Upland, Highland, Bloomington, Rialto, 
Chino, as well as Redlands and the county-seat, 





i 


will send you booklets of their own on re 


This county has just issued an attractive bi 
which may be had from the various chambers of 
commerce. It covers topography, climate, pro- 
ductions, resources and resorts, and is a study of 
conditions rather than a dry catalogue. 























Oranges and Iron Fingers 


Che Time-Honored Custom of Wrapping Fruit by Hand Revolutionized by a 


Mechanical Invention 


N speaking of citrus culture, the United States 
| kepartment of Agriculture well says, “it has 
rea its present condition through gradual 
development.” : 

Within the memory of many people it has grown 
slo sut persistently from an uncertain experiment 
to a mammoth industry, dependable and profitable, 


with results that have well repaid all the great 


out f brain and brawn. Soil and water, study 
and Jabor, invention and ingenuity have each 
played an important part in the development. 
[he mechanical feature has kept pace with the 
growing and the marketing, and its intelligent use 
has it possible to produce oranges in greater 





quantities and to obtain better prices. Machinery 


for cultivation, for preservation and for harvesting 
on one side and for cleaning, sizing, boxing and 


shipping on the other has developed the industry, 
as likewise developed with it. Economy, 
efficiency and excellence in handling, packing and 
have kept pace with the extension of 
territory cultivated and expansion of market. 

There is perhaps only one feature of the business 
hat has changed but little, if any, since the early 
lays of the industry, and that is the wrapping. 

years, packers have speculated on how to 
modernize that feature of the industry. Heretofore, 
aper wraps have been made, cut, printed, 
and packed for the various houses in 
ce of the season. During the season these 
have been placed on the oranges by hand— 
a slow, expensive and laborious process. The 
business employs automatic sizers, auto- 
weighers, automatic brushes and automatic 
machines, etc., but in wrapping the same 
old style of preparing and placing the wrap prevails. 
a fact well known to every observing 
dist and packer that mechanical injuries are 
responsible for practically all the decay in marketing 
iges, and that the total loss sustained by the 
try from this source is enormous, running 
A method, 





forwarding, 





























to millions of dollars annually. 


therefore, that would materially increase the number 
ot ora wrapped in a given period, and at the 
Same e largely reduce the expense of operation, 
me. . . % . . 

vhile furnishing a wrap that is superior to the old 
hand-method, is a development along right lines, 


‘with the best and most advanced thought. 
ult appears to have been accomplished 








ntly by the use of machinery for wrapping. 
he advantages of the machine which has been 
invented do not seem to be confined to improvement 


in the method of wrapping. The machine dispenses 
with bins and elevators, and consequently with the 
various 
sitated, and which are the cause of 
punctures. A glance at the view given here of a 
packing- house will show that the fruit is at all times 
moving gently on easy inclines or on flat, slow- 


“drops” which the old equipment neces- 


bruises and 


moving belts. 

Last year there were installed in the packing- 
house of the Redlands Orange Producers’ Asso- 
ciation six machines, manufactured by the Tripp 
Fruit Wrapping Machine Company, which auto- 
matically cut and print the paper and wrap the 
orange; thus doing for that very important feature 
of the business what has been done for the other 
features by particular machinery. Each of these 
machines wrap over one hundred oranges a minute; 
that means over a carload wrapped during a day 
of ten hours, and done perfectly and without any 
waste of paper whatever. They likewise absolutely 
wrap each orange with the stem up, that is, with 
the stem covered over with a cushion of tissue, 
eliminating all stem-puncture and consequent decay 
and loss of fruit from that cause, thereby increasing 
the sales value of the product; and it does all these 
things at less than half the cost of the hand-wrap. 

The machines created widespread interest among 
packers and growers last year, and they visited 
the “Producers” house by hundreds. The gallery 
was so full at times that it resembled an afternoon 
entertainment. The interest became so widespread, 
that the California Fruit Exchange, 
which handles over sixty per cent of the entire 
citrus crop of southern California, appointed a 
committee of three of their practical and up-to-date 
different 
investigate the workings of these machines. On 
June 7, 1909, this committee made a written 
report, very favorable and stating 
specifically that the machines print and cut the 
paper and wrap the oranges at the rate of one 
hundred and sixteen per minute per machine; that 
the oranges were all placed on the conveyor-belt 
with the stem upward, so that in wrapping the stem 
was protected by the surplus paper, thus obviating 
the danger of stem-puncture; that the capacity of 
each machine is somewhat over a car per day, and 
the expense of labor for handling the fruit from the 
sizer to the boxes is about $5.50 per carload; that 
on the face of it, it would appear that we are paying 
generally about $11.50 for packing a carload of 
oranges, which is performed by the Tripp machine, 


Growers’ 


superintendents, from associations to 


generally, 
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The deft fingers of the Tripp machine wrap one hundred oranges a minute, over a carload a day 8 

if 

C 

for from $5.50 to $6.00; that there is also a saving = manner it! which it picks up the orange, holds it ai 
of the amount paid for printing the fruittissuepaper lightly in its fingers and turning deftly, deposits it 

amounting to $3.00 per 100,000, and that itwould accurately and gently on the sheet of paper which a 

also appear there would be considerable saving has already been cut to the desired size and pri: ted Oo 

from the fact that but one wrap is used for each from a revolving miniature press; all this with no h 

orange, and there appears to be no paper wasted more noise than made by a light-running sewing- : t} 

by the machine in the wrapping operation. This machine. At this point the paper is folded around of 

report was signed by Dana C. King, W. H. Jameson _ the orange and crimped over the stem so tight that st 

and Earl F. Van Luven, all well known to every one can roll it backward and forward over a rough P; 

fruit-grower and packer in southern California. floor without undoing the wrap. a 

It is a pleasure to watch the machine at work A battery of these wonderful machines is being ar 
as it clicks off its 6,000 to 7,000 wraps an hour installed in the large house of the Uplands Citrus 

with clock-like precision and in perfect order. Association, and between this house and that of ur 

The remark has been made by those watching it the Redlands Orange Producers’ Association, all fu 


that it is almost human in its operation. As one those interested will have ample opportunity during v( 
gentleman said, after watching it for a long time, the present season of witnessing the operation of E fo 
“Say, if that machine was a dog it could bark.” a mechanical wonder which is destined to be most : 
One never tires of watching the quick and easy — useful in the great orange industry of the West. 
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The Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, as it will appear when the proposed addition is completed 


Southern Hospitality 


Where the Stranger that is Within the Gates of Southern California 
Finds Welcome 


By ZACHARY ARNOLD 


C \LIFORNIA, amid almost all of its glorious 

devoted to of all 
kinds and at all times of the year and many of them 
That last word applies very well to a 
crop of the Golden State, a human 
lant, the tourist, who blossoms in the sunlight of 


scenery, is 


crops— Crops 


ast) tive 





great and precious crop of tourists has to 
ed and housed just as carefully, and far 
ptuously than all the golden fruit and 
grain that is gathered into barns. California has 
| w to build for all its crops, but in southern 
ifornia the proper housing of tourists has been 









advances 


to a fine art. 
When one considers the newness of this land 
and its distance from the crowded beaten paths 
of Europe across which the sightseers of the world 


andering for centuries, it is remarkable 
juate, complete and elaborate a system 
hotels should have been built up in the verdant 
lies between the Sierra Madre and the 


tic () } 








There is no question of making allow- 
ances—some of the great caravansaries of the world 
€ here, notable in equipment as well as location. 

The modern world has accustomed itself to look 
rnia as the land of great surprises, the 
tulfiller reat prophecies, the achiever of great 
ort, its conditions have made it possible 
e to become known far and wide as the 


doers of big things. And so the world was perhaps 
not very much surprised when it read in the papers 
the other day that it had been left for Los Angeles 
to score in the latest and one of the most important 
business moves of the decade, whereby the one 
largest and finest hotel west of Chicago is to be 
realized through the proposed additions to the pres- 
ent Hotel Alexandria which stands at the corner 
of Spring and Fifth streets in that city. The 
enterprise will entail the expenditure of $2,000,000 
and will add approximately three hundred rooms, 
giving the Greater Alexandria a total of six hundred 
and fifty rooms. 

This new venture, which is being carried out by 
the ._Bilicke-Rowan Fireproof Building Company, 
the builders and present owners of the Hotel Alex- 
andria, is the result of the increased demand for 
more high-class hotel accommodations in the City 
of the After the architects, 
and Bergstrom had produced their plans for this 
wonderful hostelry, there stood but one obstacle 
in its way. Los Angeles had an ordinance restricting 
the height of buildings to 150 feet. It therefore 
became necessary for the representatives of the 
syndicate to lay their plans before the City Council 
and endeavor to secure the repeal of this regulation 
and allow the erection of a building 180 feet above 
the street An amendment was accordingly 
passed by the Council and it was immediately 


Angels. Parkinson 


level. 
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Southern California Hotels Se 





nounced that by Januar 


ist work would commence 


on the annex. 
two 


\ word or more in 


detail as to construction wil 
be of 
will be in the shape of an ell, 


1 
ull 


interest. The annex 


around the 


present 


Alexandria, to the west and 





north, and will be five stories 


higher, making a total of 


thirteen stories above the 


Its foundation will 


ground, 





In every large city the 
necessity for a strictly first 
class family hotel in the 
downtown business district 
is imperative. Los Angeles 
long ago met this need in 
the Hotel Westminster, 
located at the corner of 
Fourth and Main streets 
Especially is the ce 
for such a_ hotel as_ the 
Westminster 
Los Angeles, for the reason 





and 


occasioned in 





also be laid thirty feet below 
the street level, thus permit 
ting twostories under ground. 


The lower of these will be devoted to the power! 


and heating plants, while the kitchen will occupy 
the entire floor next above. The building will be 
absolutely fireproof, and the materials will be the 


same as those used in the original building, pressed 


brick and terra-cotta on a steel frame of the most 


modern type. The completed building will have 
a frontage on Spring street of 216 feet with 206 

Fifth The main dining-room wil 
occupy a space gO xX 54 feet on the ground floor o 
near it 


feet on street. 


l 
f 
the annex on the Spring street side, and 


a palm room 44x48 feet. The famous Indian 








Grill, known to all tourists will be doubled in 
capacity. The ballroom will be an especial feature 
and will extend from the mezzanine floor to the 


ceiling of the third story. 

No pains or expense will be spared in the efforts 
of the 
provement 
Alexandria. 
architect 


modern im- 


he new 


builders to concentrate every 
known to the hotel world in t 
To this end, Mr. A. C. 
toured the 


Bilicke and 


Parkinson have East and 


Europe to study the best in all the great centers of 
the old to be 


realization for Los Angeles, under the 
of Mr. S. J. Whitmore, 
success financially in the administration of the 


Hotel Alexandria, and whose 
J 


the new world and crystallized in 


management 
made a 


who has great 


The Hotel Westminster 


that among the thousands 
of visitors, tourists and regu- 
lar visitors alike, there are 
with children unaccompanied — by 
and for these a 
heart of the shopping and theater districts, with 


many ladies 


escorts temporary home in the 
all the conveniences of a modern, first-class hotel, 
is absolutely The Westminster is 
one of the few hotels, in Los Angeles or elsewhere, 
connection with it, nor 


necessary. 


which has no bar in 
indeed within its building. The large and 
like lobby and furnish a 
social atmosphere which is particularly attractive 
No attention making 


home- 
parlors wholesome 
to the best class of people. 
for their comfort and genial surroundings is spared 
by the manager, Mr. F. O. Johnson, who is known 
far and wide to the traveling public. 
Additions and extensions to established 
have marked the growth of Los Angeles as surely 
3y remodeling and 


hotels 


as the new buildings erected. 
enlargement recently, the Hollenbeck Hotel, at 
Broadway, Second and Spring streets, has been 
given a frontage of the entire block from Spring 
street to Broadway, with a frontage of 150 feet on 
each of these thoroughfares. The new equipment 
modern device for the comfort of 
The success of these efforts, under 


includes every 
hotel guests. 
the management of John H. Mitchell, is evidenced 
by the fact that the rooms of the enlarged hotel are 
continually filled. Probably 





popularity with his guests 
increases as time goes on. 
Countless globe-trotters and 
men who merely trot around 
Los 
Angeles hotels and they come 
back to the City of the Angels, 


them do, sooner 


for business know the 


as most of 
or later, with a consciousness 
that the 
and 


right kind of we 
accommodation 
awaits Although the 
Alexandria, with its wonderful 
addition, will outrivalitsneigh- 


come 


them. 


bors, some of those neighbors 
maintain a warm spot in the 
traveling heart that noamount 
of gorgeous growth could 


affect, and friends make more 








no hotel in the West is better 


known or more favorably 
considered by its 


whom are 


patrons, 
among people 
from every part of the United 
States. Though it is cosmo- 
politan, this hotel is homelike 
in its appointments, and 
strangers who come. within 
its portals are made to feel 
at home in every sense im- 
plied by that term. 

The greatest charm of 
southern California hostelries 
lies in the fact that, luxurious 
and commodious as they ar 
they have been built in a day, 
as it were, to make more en- 
| the 





joyable the wonders a 





promise of a new cou! 





friends continually. 


The Hollenbeck Hotel 









































ERE’S the best of New Year greetings to all readers with the hope that the 
continued greeting from the publishers will go to all of you throughout the year 
ahead—go in the coming months as in the past years with pictured and storied 
messages from America’s great Far West country, the land of great things 


in nature’s past and of greater things to come; of thousand-year old trees and two-mile 
high mountains; the land that faces the Orient, land of sunshine and sense. 
ee) 
The publishers’ feel proud.of last month’s issue, the Christmas number, with Pexiotto’s 


daintily pictured story of the Mission Bells of Christmas time, with the sturdy pleading 
by Jacob Riis for the recognition of sentiment as an asset of value, with Jack London’s 
strong arraignment and prophecy dealing with the Oriental problem; with the remarkable 
study of the Maoris and their march upward, and with five stories of the season by the best 
story-tellers. The present issue is one for pride, too. Facing the frontispiece protrait of 
Judge Lovett, the new strong figure in Western railway affairs, are the magazine’s old 
iriends, the Cowboy and the Indian. The placing of these in this position is a sort of 
luminated expression of assurance from the publishers that the breezy policies of the 


out-of-door past will be those of the future and the strongest Western ideals will continue 
to find space in the budget of things wise and otherwise which are sent out monthly. No 
matter what you have heard about Los Angeles and its growth read the sketch by General 


Otis, warrior and editor. He gives some surprising stories of the up-shooting of that sun- 
issed city and his language spoken or written is always a worth-while contribution to the 





of ideas. Read all stories—there are several mighty good ones. Look at the facts 
ind figures dealing with Mexico as it is, a quiet, dignified response to certain critics of our 
great next-door republic. That stirring story by Cyrus Townsend Brady, ‘The West 
Wind,” ends with this number—ends as it began, with a whirl of action, pictured by 


he dextrous pencil of Maynard Dixon. 


To regulate the forests of the nation the source of the country’s future supply of timber 


the same as the nation’s railroads are regulated —that is the substance of a plea titled 
“Forests of the Future,” published elsewhere in this magazine. This article, made up of 
strong, straight-from-the-shoulder talk, was written by the Hon. T. B. Walker, of Minne- 
apolis, for years widely known as one of the big men in the timber industry. For nearly 
half a century, Mr. Walker has been on intimate and friendly relations with forests in all 
their phases, and he handles a thousand-acre tract of sugar-pine trees with the same 


intimate knowledge that a good poultry farmer shows in dealing with a flock of laying 
hens. Mr. Walker went to Minnesota in 1862 and located in Minneapolis. From that 
point he reached out with tireless energy into the vast stretches of virgin forests that then 
covered the Upper Mississippi country. From that day to this he has been a forest man, 
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COPYRIGHT, 1908, BY THEODORE ©. MARCEAU 
HON. T. B. WALKER of Minneapolis 


Che noted lumberman whose appeal for systematic forest conservation is attracting 
national attention. (See page 59) 


with the result that to-day no one is better qualified by reason of experience, observation 
and education, to speak on all subjects dealing with intelligent forestry. From Minne- 


sota the vast interests represented by Mr. Walker have extended through the West, and 


to-day many thousands of acres in Siskiyou, Shasta, Modoc, Lassen and Plumas c« unties 
in California are controlled by them. There it is that Mr. Walker is desirous of putting 
in practice the theories here advanced. The attention of all readers is pointed to this 
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defense of the trees that every man loves—a rational defense—nothing of the ‘Woodman, 


spare that tree; touch not a single bough,” about this. The timberman contemplates 
that trees and boughs shall be touched, and with this are coupled plans for perpetuation 
by wise forestry methods. Only recently the alarmists have said that in twenty-five years 
the vast forests of the West will be a thing of the past. By the practice urged and pointed 
out by Mr. Walker as desirable and feasible indefinite perpetuation of the forests becomes 
possible. By lawful cutting he contends that the life of a forest may be continued 
indefinitely, or for at least two hundred years. 


since work of this character cannot be done in a day, and since Uncle Sam is the only 
taskmaster who can force his nephews by the power of sentiment and the “big stick” 
to do as he wishes, the control of the forests, in Mr. Walker’s judgment, should be in 
government hands. It is true that the Government Forest Service is keeping extremely 
busy these days, often with some controversy that arouses the entire country—true that 
the great forest reserves seem to the average citizen to be vast sequestrations of good 
forest property, but the fact Mr. Walker points out is that private owners to-day control 
four-fifths of the nation’s forests. With this timber they can do as they please, and many 
timber owners deal with trees they control as though they cared not a rap whether their 
grandsons should live in houses of wood or of corrugated-iron. It’s an interesting subject— 
a fitting subject for SUNSET MAGAzINE, which deals with the big things of the West—a 
timely subject for Western readers who, from the nature of things, must become familiar 
with the nation’s greatest problems. 

It is interesting to note that the man who writes this timely plea for conservation knows 
mighty well what he is talking about. He chopped his first tree in a northern Ohio forest 
somewhere in the ’50’s, and ever since that time he has been in the country where the air 
is redolent of chips and sawdust. He has made all kinds of money out of timber and the 
industries that follow the forests, and his wealth has given him leisure for many things— 
for writing on educational topics like this, for rounding up a collection of paintings said 
by the best critics to be second to none in the world, for promoting various philanthropic 
ideas, for standing upright in his community for civic righteousness. Travel and knowl- 
edge of men have given him opportunities for becoming familiar with subjects far removed 
from his business, reconciling them in that great melting-pot of intellectual balance which 
makes the forceful man. He is responsible for the existence of the Minneapolis public 
library and has been its president for twenty-five years. He has developed the Academy 
of Science of Minneapolis and secured for it a most valuable museum of science and art. 
He has provided a large collection of paintings for the large art room of the public library. 


W Ww 


Forests are good things to talk about or read about, in fact or in fancy. In the Feb- 
ruary number of this magazine will begin the first instalment of Stewart Edward White’s 


’ 


latest novel, “The Rules of the Game.” The plot is laid in the Sierra Nevada region 
and, curiously enough, some of the men who people Mr. White’s story plead for forest 
protection and conservation, covering similar ground in fiction that Mr. Walker does in 
fact. The argument for a National Forest Commission is one which is being brought to 
the special attention of Congress, and is likely to attract wide notice before the present 
session adjourns. It is understood that the majority of large forest owners and lumbermen 
would favor government by a commission in order to regulate and relieve many of the 
evils and hardships which now not only serve to devastate the forests, but interfere with 
the proper and profitable carrying on of the lumber business. 




































So much for the past and the present. The immediate future, which means the Feb- 
ruary issue, will be distinguished by the beginning of Stewart Edward White’s latest and 


This story, of 


’ 


in many ways his most significant novel, “The Rules of the Game. 
course, is of the vast out-of-doors, the country of the big timber, and Mr. White knows 
that material and handles it like no other writer. This is a powerful study of motives 
and their complex in the adjustment of a man who has always played the game fair under 
the old rules, to changed conditions under the new. This important fiction will run 
through the pages of this magazine for the rest of this coming year and will serve to 


establish yet more surely the popularity of this western writer. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of “The Blazed Trail’; ‘The Silent Places’; Arizona Nights’; ‘The Rules of the Game” 


Something of the world’s attention is directed constantly to the figure of the little brown 
man of Japan. The assassination of Ito, a little brown man who was a big man in his soul, 
makes timely an intimate description of the prince’s life at Oiso, about Soro Kwaku, his 
“blue sea villa.” Ito’s home-life is pictured in the quaint style of Yone Noguchi, who 
contributes the article and who, though now of the Valley Press, at Kamakura, is well 
known in this country through his writings in English, among them his books of poems: 
“From the Eastern Sea,” and “The Pilgrimage.” 

Bret Harte put into satirical verse the espisode of a skull found in the mining country 
of California, hailed as a stray survival from Pliocene times, and, when given a tongue by 
the poet, implored to be sent back to Missouri. The famous skull of Calaveras has not 
been taken more seriously than that for many years and belongs as a gruesome specimen 
in the rogues’ gallery of hoaxes. Now comes Dr. John C. Merriam, he who put into 
SUNSET’S pages the story of that death trap of the ages, the finding of prehistoric animal 
bones in the asphalt beds near Los Angeles, and awakened the scientific world to the value 
of these fossil treasures. Dr. Merriam explains, with the authority of the university 


expert, that all along we have been doing an injustice to a genuinely ancient skull that was 
unable to talk back. 
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beauty 


From a Society 
Point of View 


Natural beauty makes its 
mark in Society where artificial 
beauty fails, and Society is right 
in drawing this distinction. 
Natural beauty should therefore 
be promoted by every natural 
means, and for this purpose 
there is nothing more effective 
than the acknowledged beauty 
soap of six generations. 


Pears 


It is used in nearly every Royal 
Palace of Europe; and Messrs. 
Pears are holders of Special 
Warrants of Appointment to 
their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of England, and 
the King and Queen of Spain, 
and held a similar Warrant 
from the late Queen Victoria. Nae 
2) Highest Awards held. ce en 


Matchless for the Complexion 


—_— ee 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured,” 
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(Home Girls—get together 
and have a Taffy Pull. Make the taffy with 

Karo. See how smooth and golden it pulls. How 

delicious it tastes) How wholesome it is, 

Karo Fudge too—simply perfect— 

and Caramels and Butter Scotch. 


karo 


CORN SYRUP 
Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit : Cookies 
Waffles ey. im, Candy 
*Send your name ona Sea - 
post card for Karo Cook 
Book—fifty pages including thirty 
perfect recipes for home candy-making. 


























A trip to California is not Z =m Ree. am, ~ ee 
complete without seeing : ; es”. : If You Neglect 
Your Face 


The Cawston : : \. % : you will lose your com- 


° | ss F : plexion which won't take 
. ‘ Fe ee care of itself Avoid the 
Ostrich Farm RS iakSsdueStects of har 
“ f+} . L winds, glaring sun and lack 
One of the strangest sights ir i of moisture in the air by 
America.”’— N. Y. American. d Y the use of my latest and 
greatest discovery 
i has produced the finest o 
1 f 1eTS a hown by first prizes | , PINK 
iwardec ill World’s Expositions. TrANRS BLVSH 
75 alt . ‘ MASSAGE: CREAM 
4el17 ° “ee ~ , 7 a2 
e deliver free (Awgrded Gold Medal at A. Y. P Exposition.) 
Money returne d if not After 26 years of scientific search I have perfected 
pl, - 1 : the one great complexion beautifier that sweeps away 
PHEGIEL 3 all other lotions, face powders and so-called creams. 
Ae aeatons (either dor Hibs te Different from anything you have ever used. I want 
t souvenir of California, and Z you to try a little 
be procured from Cawston’s 3 Trial Jar 
ve no agents and do not sell 3 10 cents delighted withit. Clip tnis ad, 
: Only one to @ person or remember the name, and ask 
is your old feathers and we your druggist for a Ten Cent Trial Package, one- 
make them over into fashionable fourth the size of a regular 50 cent jar. If he can't 
vy Plumes. 7 supply you write me for it, send 
E 10 cents, coin or stamps, and 
for a Cawston Special F with it I'll mail you FREE my 
inches long, made entirely z book, — “Suggestions On 
| Massage,” which tells how to 
regain and retain a perfect com- 
plexion. Describes the ana- 
tomy, physiology and hygiene 
of the skin and includes my 


| 
chart explaining the correct way 
to massage the face and neck. 
ALFRED J. KRANK 


Tam sure you will be perfectly 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List 











Laboratories 
OSTRICH FARM. a 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


P. 0. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 
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/ Sugar Wafers 


One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 
ever conceived. 


in 10 cent Tins 
Also in Twenty-five cent Tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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other says: To make 

good gravy, thicken with 

y Kingsford’s Corn Starch, not flour 

~~ —flour makes lumpy gravy and 
1 that raw taste. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
is the best thickening for all 
gravies, soups and sauces. 


Send a post card today, and we will 
mail without charge our remarkable little 
= Cook Book “Y.’’—‘* What a cook ought 








to know about corn starch.”’ 
It contains one hundred and sixty- 
eight of the best recipes 

you ever tried. 


T. Kingsford & Son 
Oswego, N. Y. 


National Starch Co., Successors 





YAL RIDERS HAVE THE BEST 
OF IT in speed, endurance, 


| 
economy and thorough reliability of their mounts. 


1910 
|| PLAYING CARDS 


CONGRESS || =—Gold Edges.— 


“ofte ||NEW DESIGNS 


wilSRaruetiots 90 Picture Backs 


The Yale team (3 riders) won the Chicago Ee | oy “ke @ E- 
Motocycle Endurance Contest and Silver Trophy 


Cup, July 9-10-11, 09. 600 miles averaging 20 : PLAYING CARDS 


miles per hour—vibrator, carburetor, battery-box 


and spark plug sealed. <A perfect score—not (ES ne AL The leben e Durable 
one acjustment! | 
Sworn statement of upkeep cost in 1909 shows | / ip 25 C OF] ge | Made. 

average of less than 50c for all repairs from | i 4 ‘ay 

misuse, neglect and accidents. Xx ij More Sold Than All 
RIDE A YALE —THEY NEVER FAIL | Beene] | Others Combined. 

The Yale Twin Cylinder, 6} H. P. $310 NTU) | iW \-1c) al 8) 4a 
(We also build Yale and Snell Bicycles) 


Trite o-dé for comple > spec ifics ic S = 
: nod fey ec etipcre < ele 5> seengaay fm | OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, 
don unk of buying until you see them. HOYLE UP TO DATE. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES—AGENTS WANTED } SENT FOR‘I5 C. IN STAMPS, OR 3 SEALS FROM casts 
THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY GRESS WRAPPERS, OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE 4 
PT. ea T PLAY c \ NATI,USA 
1739 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. ee, CO- Cin 4 ren 
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Have? & 


Holeproof Hosiery is guaranteed to be as free from 
holes at the end of six months as it is the day you buy. 
We give you this guarantee in writing, so if any holes 
appear in six months you receive new hosiery free of 
charge. 








Costs Same as Common 


Common hosiery has no such guarantee. It costs 
you just as much as “Holeproof,’’ but at the end of six 
months it is worthless. You spend hours darning it 
when for no extra expense you can have ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
and do no mending whatever. Why not have the best 
when it costs just the same? 

Insist on the ““Holeproof” trade-mark as it is re- 
produced below. Many have imitated the guarantee 


but none have equaled the quality. 

We pay an average of 63 cents a pound for Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island cotton yarn, but common hosiery is 
made from cotton costing about 12 cents a pound. 

We use 3-ply yarn in the body and 6-ply in heels 


and toes. Ordinary hosiery uses 2-ply throughout. 


FrAbiguU S 
floleprooftiosiery 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


When you get genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ you get the utmost for 
the money—the very finest hose in the market—and you get them 
for just what poor hose would cost. 

The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sold in your town. We'll tell 
you the dealers’ names on request. Or we’ll ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ 


Qe Your Hote Insured ? 


wigntleproof Sox— pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. Black, black Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $2.00. Medium 
hite feet, t and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light weight. Black, tan, black with white feet, isa gray, lav- 
ue n metal and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a size and ender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes,8 to 11 

Holeproof ee en ‘pairs, $3.00. 
Finished lke silk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, pearl 

aa tite eed Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2.00. Mercerized gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to ‘1 
“He :: Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs. $2.00. Black 
i eproot | ! ustre Pg for sr ye $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light and tan Specially reinforced knee. heel and toe. Sizes,5 to 11. 
: blue, ght and dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light Misses’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $2.00. 





ght u iat x. A ne color or assorted, as desired 


» Breen, gu t neivan orand mode. Sizes, 9 to 12 Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Rez. U S. Pat. 
ne pag 's ull-I sensors Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Same colors and Sizes, 5 to944. These are the best children’s hose made today. Office, 1906 
Sf poeta 


jets sahil. Aanasiicimnatn HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


“warranted pure s 396 Fourth Street (26) Milwaukee, Wis- 
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A Wonderful Help to Mothers 


STORK Pants make the baby more comfortable, and save the 
mother work. They button neatly over the regular diaper. Are 
easily adjusted. No pins required. Light as linen. May be easily 
cleansed. White, soft—thoroughly dainty. Not rubber, and will 
not irritate the tenderest skin—soc a pair. Made from 


STORK SHEETING—WATERPROOF 
STORK Sheeting is the waterproof fabric that is perfectly 
white. It is Aseptic and Hygienic. Does not crack or sweat, 
or grow cold and clammy. Should always be used for baby’s crib 
and for the bed in sickness and maternity cases. Nurses and 
physicians recommend it. 36 in. wide, light and heavy weights, 
$1.ocoayd. 54 in. wide, heavy weight, $1.50a yd. 
Also made from STORK Sheeti ing STORK Catchall Bibs, 
STORK Plain Bibs, 25c; ORK Diaper Bags, 25c 


STORK Goods are sold by the i st Dry Goods de slers everywhere. 
CAUTION—AIll Waterproof sheeting is not STORK Sheeting. Look for 
the trade mark “STORK” when purchasing, and if you can not get 
“STORK” Goods at your dealers, send to us. 

FREE Useful sample—a Baby Sponge Bag, made from STORK Shecting—also Book- 
let describing all the STORK Articles. Be sure to write for them. 


50c; 





THE STORK COMPANY 


Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 
(Also manufacturers of STORK Absorbent Diapers.) 





TO DEALERS—This electro, suitable for 
local newspaper ads, will be sent dealers 
carrying STORK Goods, on request. 








Hair Like This 


Free Let me send you a re- 


markable treatment 
for Dandruff, Gray 
Hair, etc., at my own expense. 
It will surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President 
Lorrimer Institute 


Dept. 2713 Baltimore, Md. 


Baldness, 











Send for booklet of recipes 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


IT'S SO DIFFERENT ! 


wailan 


(WM PT SES 


‘Picked Ripe: fe 


‘Canned | Right 


Sliced,Crushed or Grated 
1156 Tribune Building, New York 











REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Safely moony wiriagtl! 
any part of the body ar od ele deney V 
by wearing 


DR. WALTER’S 


Famous 
Medicated Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 

They are very com 

plish the desire sult 
of Europe and t 


in 
fle: _ in < 
figure, 


fortable and er fa 
They are wort 
ety of Amer 
, as sk 

Diet 
< i 
ble te ahs se S siesta Six om rheu umatism Writ te 
ar eats ac Bate er particulars. 


| 
DR. JEANNE WALTER ‘ | 
Suite 165, 55 West 33rd St., W. ¥- Suite 165, 166 Geary St., San Francisco 


CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


, or 
It 
es of 
to 
the 


fn your own home, without pain, inconvenience, 
loss of time, by the famous Sheldon Method 
has already ‘cured and helped over 14,000 cas 
spinal curvature varying in age from six mont 
elghty yearsandover. Does away forever with 
unyielding, torturing plaster of paris jacket. 

There is not a single case of spinal curvat' 
the world this method will not Immeasurably bene 
fit. Thirty days’ free trial given to all. 

Write us to-day, giving age, character of spin‘ 
trouble, and its location, and you will recei\ 
of all charge instruction and information of ¢ 
value. Addre 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 286 13th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


sreat 
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@ AUTOLOADING 


SHOTGUN 


““A Greater Improvement than the Breech 


Loader was over the Muzzle Loader 


READ THIS:— 


99 


“T can truly state th: ut Ihave used guns of every kind from the muzzle loader down, and your 
Autoloading Shotgun is a greater improvement over any other than the breech loader was 


over the muzzle loader. It is accurate, 
qualities cannot be beaten. 


spent one cent for repairs.” 


handy, durable, and its penetrating and reaching 
I have used mine ste adily for two years and a half, and have not 
Signed C. A. Martin, Battle Creek, Neb. 


You pay no more for this Solid Breech Hammerless Repeater, which loads itself, than you 


do for an ordinary gun. 


Remington Autoloading and Pump Guns won 3 of the 5 Classic Handicaps of 1909 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Ilion, N. Y., U.S: A. 


Agency: 315 Broadway, New York City 





PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
VACUUM CLEANER 


No Dust 


No Germs 
It banishes the 
terrers of 
house-cleaning 
days. 

The Thurman Cleaner 
is going into 
every home 
and no home 
iscomplete 
without this 


Thurman Portable Electric Cleaner in Operation cleaner. 


WHY? 
( It Never Fails 
Because - Jt Gets All the Dirt 
It Gets It Quick 


% in the home cleaning Thousands already 
ey would not be without one for they are a joy and 
able in the home. We are prosecuting infringers. 
Write to-day for catalog 
GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR & VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. ““S.S."" 519 No. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
€ also make rge house-to-house portable Wagon Cleaners. 
Rep ntatives wanted in every community 








Brown Your Hair 


WITH MES. POTTER’S WALNUT TINT HAIR 
STAIN, ABSOLUTELY SAFE AND HARMLESS 


It cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands 
or your finen. Will not give an unnatural shade to 
your hair. 


SEND FOR TRIAL PACKAGE 


Apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain once a month 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, won’t rub off. 
Guaranteed to be free from all poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists. Satisfac ‘tion guarante ed. 
Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents (stamps 
or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial pack- 
age, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1063 Groton Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 
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~Theone Perfect 
Player Piano’ 


August 27, 1909 
Cou. Henry FE. Doscn, 
Director of Exhibits, A.-Y.-P. Exposition 
Seattle, Washington 

Sir—The Autopiano Co. deserves great credit for 
solving the difficult problem of securing a perfectly 
human touch in a player piano. 

This feature is of inestimable value, for it places 
this make on an artistic piano plane not reached by 
other manufacturers. 

Special mention should also be made of the auto- 
matic tracker device, and the highest excellence of work- 
manship throughout. It is entitled to the high honor of 
being designated, the one pertect Player Piano. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. Emit Enna, Chairman 


International Jury of Awards 








D ONLY BY 


EILERS MUSIC CO. 


Your Piano taken in exchange 975 Market Street, San Francisc0 
° en ——— 
ease mention Sunset 





